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In each issue, an integrated World Week 
unit spotlights a region of news significance September 13 


Weekly unit for 


Conflict over Cyprus 
See pp. 14-19 this issue 
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—What's Going On in Post-Stalin Russia? 
—New Soviet Look: Effect on Satellites 

~-U.S. and World Affairs Annual (Special Issue) 
—The Divided Nations: The Two Germanys 


—The Divided Nations: The Two Chinas 

~The Divided Nations: The Two Koreas 

cthe Divided Nallons: The Two Viet Nams Mar Ow eee 
March 8—Ou 


29 —Australia—Site of 1956 World Olympics - March 15000 
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—The Enlarged U.N.: “Spirit of 76” March 22—Our 
~—WNew Nations in Africa: 1. Sudan April 5 —The 


—New Nations: 2. Central African Federation April 12 —The t 
— Our Major Allies in Europe: 1. Britain April 19 —The Asis 
—Our Major Allies in Europe: 2..France ' April 26 


—Middle East: Israel and Arab States - May 3 
—Congress at Work (Special issue) 

—The Geophysical Year (1957-58) May 10 
—Careers (Special Issue) Se May 17 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM ON THE 1956 ELECTIONS 


A rich fund of up-to-the-minute background material to help your 
students understand and appreciate our system of free elections. 


COVERAGE OF BOTH CONVENTIONS—This issue of 
Worip WEEeEx brings your class a concise firsthand 
report on the Democratic and Republican conven- 


tions (see page 11). 


STUDENT PRESIDENTIAL STRAW POLL—In this issue 
the Institute of Student Opinion conducts a presi- 
dential straw poll in which students all over the 
country are to participate. Results of the poll will 
be published in Wortp WEEK 


WEEKLY “BATTLE PAGE’’—Each week preceding the 
elections, Woritp WEEx will publish a “Battle Page” 
on the campaign. Each week a different election 
issue will be featured. In parallel columns the Youth 
Division of the National Committees of each of the 
two maior parties will have an opportunity to tell 
American high school students how their party 
stands on one of the major issues (see p. 10). 


AMERICA VOTES—Special Issue. The September 27th 
issue of Wortp Weex will be devoted to the 1956 


National Elections. Except for the regular weekly 
news coverage, the entire contents will be used to 
help high school students follow the campaign and 
grasp the underlying principles of the American 
electoral system. Contents will include biographies 
of the candidates, a comparative analysis of the 
party platforms, the history of the presidency and 
American political parties and many other features. 
Each copy will also contain a convenient election 
scorecard which will enable the student to keep 
a state-by-state record of election returns. You are 


stimulating activities. 


sure to find this graphically illustrated guide full of 4 
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GET OUT THE VOTE—Beginning Sept. 20 and through- } 
out the campaign, Wortp Week will cooperate : 
with the American Heritage Foundation in a nation- ; 
wide project to secure highest percentage of regis- : 
) 


tration and voting in U. S. election history. Schools, 
teachers and students will each have their own part 
to play in this great campaign. 
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FREE Teaching Aids with your World Week Subscription 


1956-57 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 
(With Election Scorecard) This new 
reversible news and election map is a 
wonderful help in understanding daily 
developments in the news. Beautifully 
printed in full color, the map is large 
(384” x 44”) for easy visibility in the 
classroom. NATO and U.N. members, 
Soviet orbit and neutrals are shown each 
in a distinctive shade or color. Enlarged 
sections show the Middle East, Far East 
and Central Europe. On the reverse side 
of the map is a complete election score- 
card with election statistics for each state 
and spaces for recording the outcome of 
national, state and Shea! contests in the 
November elections. The map will be 
sent automatically to each teacher who 


subscribes to 10 or more copies of 
Worip WEEK. 
TEACHER DESK COPY Each teacher 


whose class subscribes to 10 or more 
copies of Worntp WEEK receives a free 
teacher desk copy of the magazine. 


TEACHING GUIDE Your desk copy in- 
cludes each week a Teaching Guide sec- 
tion specially prepared to help you make 
more effective use of the magazine. In- 
cluded are lesson plans, suggestions for 
class projects, individual assignments, 
and class discussions. The Teaching 
Guide for this issue is on pages 5-T and 
6-T. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER With a subscrip- 
tion of 10 or more copies you also re- 
ceive ScHOLasTIC TracHER—a_ weekly 


protessional magazine for teachers, 
Though not included in this presentation 
issue, ScHoLasTic TEACHER is bound 
around the outside of all regular issues 
of Wortp Week. ScHoiasTic TEACHER 
keeps you up-to-date with educational 
articles, travel tips, book reviews and 
many other features of interest to 
teachers. 


U. 5. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL— 
Your Key to Understanding the News 
This 32-page manual will be sent to 
every student subscriber with the Oc- 
tober 18th issue. It will be separately 
bound so that it can be kept for study 
and reference throughout the school year. 
You will find this unit a tremendous help 
in enabling your students to grasp an 

evaluate the latest events and trends in 
world affairs. The manual will be illus- 
trated with maps in color, photographs 
and drawings. A partial list of the con- 
tents includes an Outline of Federal Gov- 
ernment Organization, Chart of the Na- 
tions of the World, Definitions of Essen- 
tial Economic and Political Terms. A 
special feature is a double-page adaption 
of the 1956-57 News Map (see right 
column). Thus, in addition to the large 
wall map fer your classroom, each stu- 
dent will have a map of his own. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES This 
helpful guide covering the best of the 
week’s TV and radio programs is espe- 
cially prepared for teachers. It appears 
each week in Scno.astic TEACHER 
(see page 7-T. this issue). 











Two of 
these attractive gold-finished emblems, 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 
wie ay for lapel buttons or charms for 


bracelet or necklace, are supplied on re- 
quest to each teacher with 10 or more 
subscriptions, to be awarded to outstand- 
ing students. 
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WORLD WEEK’S Ready-to-Use Social Studies Materials 


SAVE YOU TIME 


WORLD AFFAIRS Each week a timely subject of major 
importance is explored in a series of interrelated theme 
articles (see pages 14-19). Together they form a study 
unit, embracing historical and geographical backgrounds, 
economic and social factors, current developments. 
Wor.tp Weex’s series of theme articles supplies your 
class with up-to-the-minute information on countries in 
the news and brings information of important changes 
long before they can be reflected in the textbooks. Worip 
Weex is thus an essential supplement to your textbook. 
An important feature of Wortp Weex’s unit approach 
is the focusing of a series of two to four weekly articles on 
one particular world area, thus emphasizing important 
regional interrelationships. Among the unit sequences 
planned for the fall will be: The New Soviet Look; The 
Divided Nations—The Two Germanys, The Two Chinas, 
The Two Koreas, The Two Viet Nams. Other sequences 
(see list of weekly units on front cover) will include: New 
Nations, Our Major Allies in Eugope, Our Asian Allies. 


CIVICS AND U.S. AFFAIRS United States affairs receive 
major emphasis in Wortp WeEk—not only in news stories 
and units, but also in special features covering problems 
of government and citizenship at local, state, and national 
levels. A civics series, “Good Citizens at Work” (see page 
21), stresses participation of teen-agers in activities to 
improve their own schools and communities. A series of 
articles, “American Issues,” provides background and sum- 
marizes pro-and-con arguments on important controversial 
issues on the national scene. 


LATEST NEWS Five tull pages of news and news biogra- 
phies form the opening editorial features of every issue 
of Wortp Weex (see pages 5-9). To assure timeliness, 
four of these pages are written and teletyped to our printer 
vithin a week of the magazine’s arrival in your school. 


GUIDANCE One of Wor_p WEExk’s most popular features 
is the Career Club (see page 22). This series of regular 
articles gives your students practical, down-to-earth advice 
on “How to Choose a Career and Find a Job.” The series 
includes self-rating exercises on personality improvement, 
writing job-application letters, and filling out employment 
forms. Also included are original interviews with success- 
ful young workers who describe the duties, training re- 
quirements, and opportunities in their chosen career fields. 
In February, a special issue of Wortp Week will be de- 
voted to after-school careers (see right column). 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How Would You Solve 
It?” (page 26) helps students build their own standards 
of conduct, posing “case-history” problems typical of those 
which teen-agers face. 

Teen-Age Social and Personal Problems: “Ask Gay 
Head” (page 26) presents answers to readers’ own ques- 
tions on dating, manners, and behavior problems. 

Good Health, Good Grooming and Good Taste: are en- 
couraged through such features as “Good Grooming,” 
“Following the Films,” and “Pep Talk.” 


.. MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER 


TESTING PROGRAM A valuable time-saver for the busy 
teacher is Wortp WeEex’s comprehensive testing program. 
During the 1956-57 school year, Wortp Weex will bring 
your class a series of five tests. In the second issue of 
September there will be a 3-page pre-test. This will be 
followed by a 2-page test at mid-semester, and a 4-page 
test at the end of the term. In the second semester there 
will be similar mid-term and end-of-term tests. The tests 
will include questions on world and national! affairs, maps 
and charts, major trends and problems. Answers will be 
printed in the accompanying TEacninc Gumpe. 

Another important feature of Wortp Weex’s testing 
program is the weekly workbook and quiz page, “Know 
Your World” (page 28). This can be used as a review 
test or as an open-book lesson to supplement the unit. 
An additional feature, “Quick Quiz on the News,” pro- 
vides a brief weekly test on leading news stories. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


During the second semester, WORLD 
WEEK brings your class two special issues 
of unusual interest. 


CONGRESS AT WORK. The Feb- 
ruary 8th issue includes a 32-page 
reference section on the new 85th 
Congress. Contents, fully illustrated 
with photographs, political cartoons 
and diagrams, provides your stu- 
dents with a comprehensive guide 
to our national legislature. 








CAREERS. The February 22nd issue will bring your stu- 
dents a special extra section to help them plan future 
careers. Included will be an aptitude test, a list of free 
career pamphlets, chapters on available scholarships, 
military service opportunities, practical advice frorn Amer- 
ica’s business and industrial leaders. 





Social Studies Workbook- 10c 


This valuable 48-page social 
studies skills workbook is avail- 
able to Wortp Weex sub- 
scribers at virtually the cost of 
paper and printing. Contents 
include: How to Study, How to 
Use a Textbook, How to Read 
Periodicals, How to Use the 
Library, How to Take Notes, 
How to Listen. With each 
SEMESTER order you may ~ 
purchase these workbooks at 
10¢ each in a quantity not to exceed the number ot 
your semester subscriptions. With a SCHOOL 
YEAR order you may purchase workbooks at 10¢ in 
a quantity not to exceed TWICE the number of 
your school year subscriptions. To order workbooks 
write “S.S. Workbooks” and quantity in margin of 
order card (see p. 4-T). 
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Scholastic Teacher edition, papa weekly, vege = through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. $2.00 per school year Second ep . 
Da Ohio 1 1956, b Office of Dayton 1, Ohio 447 


class mail privileges authorized copyr' y 
General and Editorial Offices. Se nen tic Magazines, 33 Went 42nd St., New York 


y Magazines, Inc 


publication, McCall 8t 
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How to Present World Week to Your Class 


1. On the order card bound into this a = 4. Soon after you receive your class- 
of students Ay ‘ys room set of the first issue, you will 
1 —, also receive a special acknowledg- 
ment form. The purpose of this form 
is to enable you to confirm or revise 
the quantity of copies you originally 
ordered. It is important that you 
mail the form back to us within 3 
weeks in order that you may receive 
the exact number of copies you wish. 


issue, write the number 
you have in your class. Put a check 
mark in the box to indicate that the 
order is tentative. Then, after filling 
in the other information on the card, 
mail at once so that no time is lost 
in shipping copies of Wortp WEEK 
for all your students. 


2. When the magazines arrive, re- 

move the top copy from the package. 

(This is your free copy of the Teacher 

Edition.) Distribute the other copies 

to your students, Give them an oppor- 

tunity to examine the magazine and 

discuss the contents with them. Ex- 

plain that the magazine will help 

make schoolwork more interesting by 

sappleatenting their textbooks with fresh, up-to-date ma- 

terials. Point out that the magazine also contains many 

features for their interest and entertainment, such as jokes, 
sports, movies, TV, etc. 





The card at lower right brings 


WORLD WEEK 


to all the students in your class 


To order WORLD WEEK, fill in and mail 
one of these cards. Tentative orders may 
be revised wiffiin three weeks after the 
receipt of the first issue. 

Please pass the second 
card along to a teacher 
friend. School subscrip- 





3. Tell your students that a subscrip- 
tion to Wortp WEEK costs 60¢ per 
student per semester, or $1.20 per 
year—actually only 4¢ per copy. Sug- tion price: 60¢ per stu- 
gest that they take the magazine dead nae conn ta 5 $1.20 
home to show their parents with the eh i wh 
explanation that it is to be used for pres bi ad 3% 

class discussion and study and that 

each student should have his own 


¢ Opy : 











NEWSTIME, Grades 4 and 5. Enter- of democracy, social and cultural 


taining, colorful material for reading, problems, civics and government. 


language arts, science, social studies. 
Designed by experts for the interest 
and comprehension level of pupils in 


the 4th and 5th grades. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. A new, fresh approach to 
reading, writing, speaking and listen- 
ing, with weekly workbook unit on 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage. 
A richly varied program in English Also stories, letter writing, social 
and social studies, current news, geog- guidance. 

raphy, American history, science, skills 
in reading, grammar and vocabulary 


building. LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 


11, 12. Gives a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the living literature of 
WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. our day through selected examples of 
Stimulating help for younger high the best in modern writing—short 
schoo] students in understanding is- stories, plays, condensed books, es- 
sues of the day, including news, says and poetry. 

American history, civics and govern- 
ment, national and world problems, 


economic geography. CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A new 


monthly magazine for students of 
homemaking. Curriculum areas cov: 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, ered include: Social Relationships, 
12. Guide for high school students Family Living, Personality Develop- 


in acquiring fundamentals of good 
citizenship through presentation and 
discussion of world news, problems 


ment, Good Grooming, Food, Health 
and Nutrition, Home Management, 
Child Care, Leisure Activities, etc. 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


* 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The following articles are especially 
recommended for these subject-matter 
fields: 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 5; 
News pages, pp. 6-8; Unit on Cyprus, 
pp. 14-19. 

World Geography: Unit on Cyprus, 
esp. p. 14, 

Problems of Democracy, U.S. His- 
tory: News pages, pp. 6-8; Congres- 
sional Box Score, p. 9; Battle Page, p. 
10; the Two National Conventions, 
p. Il. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Exploring the 
Sea,” p. 21. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values, “How Would You Solve It?” 
p. 26. Teen-age problems, “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 26. Vocational, “Career 
Club,” p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Clare Booth Luce, U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy, and Archbishop Makarios of 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus are the 
newsmakers in this issue. 


Things to Do 

This is a good time to suggest to 
your students that they start a section 
in their notebooks titled “Newsmakers.” 
They can cut out pictures of national 
and world newsmakers from newspa- 
pers and magazines and paste them in 
their notebooks with identifying cap- 
tions. 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 
(pp. 6-8) 


This section is a two page grouping 
if pictures reviewing major news events 
over the summer at home and abroad in 
puzzle form with the ahswers on page 
8. You can use the picture topics and 
the Congressional Scoreboard article 
yn page 9 not only to review the news 
of the summer but also to give you a 
working idea of the current affairs back- 
ground of your students. 


Procedure 

Have students open their copies of 
World Week to pages 6-7 and study 
the pictures for a few minutes and then 
try to identify the news events with 
which they are associated. Call for 
raised hands to explain the news items 
which can be identified by students. 

As a lesson application, ask students 


UNIT ON 


Cypr US AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
September 20, 1956 
Unit: Spotlight on Egypt 


September 27, 1956 
Special Issue: AMERICA VOTES 


to volunteer topics they think could 
have been added to World Week’s list. 
Student suggestions can serve as your 
motivation to turn to the Congressional 
Scoreboard article and other news fea- 
tures in this issue. 


CONGRESSIONAL SCOREBOARD 

(p. 9) 

The topics you take up for class 
discussion in this article will be deter- 
mined by the level of maturity of your 
students as well as the class time you 
have for discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should the U. S. assume the 
burden and the responsibility of send- 
ing billions of dollars abroad for mili- 
tary and economic aid? 

2. Why is the national government 
so interested in trying to increase the 
income of farmers? What difference 
does it make to the rest of the country 
whether or not farmers are well off? 

3. Since banks are in the money 
lending business, why should it be 
necessary for the national government 
to make loans to help build new houses? 

4. In what ways will the program 
for improving highways over the nation 
benefit the average car owner as well as 
industry? 

5. What was your reaction to the 
proposed Federal School Aid bill which 
failed to become a law? Justify your 
attitude. 

6. If the Post Office, as a business, is 
running at a loss, why should there 
be opposition to the raising of postal 
rates? 

BATTLE PAGE AND THE TWO 

NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

(pp. 10-11) 

What the issues which divide 
the two major parties? 


are 


Things to Do 

1. The concept of parity price may 
be too difficult for a number of students. 
Check before going ahead with class 


discussion. Explain by using board dia- 
grams to help visualize the idea. 

2. Devote a section of the bulletin 
board to the coming election. Assign 
a student committee to keep the board 
up to date. Ask the committee chair- 
man to report news items to the class 
before posting them on the board. 


SUEZ CRISIS (p. 12) 

Next week’s issue will put the spot- 
light on Egypt. You can ask your stu- 
dents to read the Suez article on their 
own and be ready to add this informa- 
tion to class discussion when the unit is 
taken up in class next week. 


UNIT: CYPRUS (pp. 14-19) 


Basic Concepts in the Unit 

The strategic location of Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean and the make-up of 
its population are the basic factors mak- 
ing this island a headliner in the world 
news. Britain looks upon Cyprus as a 
strategic base guarding its lifeline of 
trade with the oil-rich Middle East and 
with Asia. Cyprus is also an important 
NATO base. Four fifths of the Cypriotes 
are Greek; the rest are mostly Turkish. 
Greece is encouraging the enosis move- 
ment--union of Cyprus with Greece. 
Turacy that Turkish Cypriotes 
will be ill-treated under Greek rule and 
is therefore opposed to enosis, Each 


tears 


country involved in this dispute is ou 
friend and ally. 


Contents 

l. Page 14; The 
sources, and people of Cyprus. Interests 
Turkey in 


geography, re- 


of Britain, Greece, and 
Cyprus are summarized. Two maps. 

2. Page 15: Overview sketch of the 
history of Cyprus. 

3. Pages-16-17: A two page group 
ing of pictures showing various aspects 
of life in Cyprus. 

4, Pages 18-19: The 
facts to the enosis movement. Exclusiv: 
statements by the 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey on 
Cyprus dispute. 


background 


governments ol 
the 


Assignments 

1. Pages 14, 16-17: (1) Make an 
outline in your notebooks with these 
headings: Location: Agriculture: Re- 
sources: Population: Customs: Living 
Standards: Earning a Living. Leave 
space under each heading to fill in the 
information you learned about Cyprus. 
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(2) Identify (a) enosis; (b) Cypriote 

2. Pages 5, 15, 18-19: (1) How is 
Archbishop Makarios connected with 
the Cyprus situation today? (2) Make 
a list of the countries which controlled 
Cyprus since ancient times. (3) Sum 
marize the arguments for and against 
enosis, respectively, as argued by (a) 
Greek and Greek Cypriote leaders; 
(b) Turkey’s leaders. (4) Give the rea- 
sons Britain considers Cyprus important 
to the welfare of the free world. 


CONFLICT OVER CYPRUS (p. 14) 

and CYPRUS SIDELIGHTS 

(pp. 16-17) 
Procedure 

1. Before beginning class discussion 
of the unit, make sure students know 
their map facts about Cyprus. Have a 
map of the Middle East or Europe on 
the board while students work with the 
maps on page 14. Have students point 
out the essential facts, such as the 
location of Cyprus in the Meditex 
ranean, neighboring countries, the near 
ness to the oil-rich Middle East and to 
the Suez Canal. Your lesson take-off 
can arise from map interpretation 

2. Check with your school’s librarian 
for possible cartoons in magazines on 


TOOLS for 


EGYPT 
Sept. 20 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Map of Egypt (34 by 
44 inches), undated, free; Egypt: the 
Youngest Republic in the World, 1954, 
free; Modern Egypt, 1952, free; Egyp- 
tian Revolution, by G. A. Nasser (re 
print from Foreign Affairs), 1955, free; 
Egypt as Told to an American Boy by 
Two Egyptian Children, 1954, free, 
Egyptian Embassy Press Dept., 2310 
Decatur Place, Washington 8, D. C 
Nile, 1956, free, Consulate General of 
Egypt, 900 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. Emergence of Modern Egypt, by 
T. S. Badeau (Headline Series No. 98) 
1953, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association 
845 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. The Suez Story (reprint from 
Scholastic Magazines), 1955, free, Suite 
515, Teachers Library, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Strong Man and the 
Storm over Suez,” Newsweek, Aug. 6, 
1956. “Rise of a New Dictator,” U. S. 
News G World Report, July 6, 1956. 
“Nasser’s Revenge,” Time, Aug. 6, 1956. 
“Suez Bottleneck,” Fortune, July, 1956 
“Arabs Aroused.” by W Attwood 


the Cyprus situation which can be used 
to motivate the lesson. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Can you explain the statement 
that it is the population and location of 
Cyprus—and not its resources—that 
make it important in world affairs today? 
2. In what way has Egypt's seizure 


of the Suez Canal added to the im- 


portance of Cyprus in the Mediter- 
ranean? 

3. From your study of the map, tell 
the class why Turkey is so concerned 


about the future of Cyprus 


Things to Do 

As an assignment, ask students to 
scout newspapers and magazines for 
possible news items and cartoons on the 
Cyprus situation. Use student summa- 
ries of these items as the take-off point 


for your lesson. 


Picture Study Lesson (pp. 16-17) 
The questions which follow can be 
used or adapted for work with “slow 
classes.” Students can study the pic- 
tures in a silent reading period and 
search the pictures and text for the 
answer. After an assigned time has 
elapsed, cal] for the answers. Students 


TEACHERS 


Look, May 29, 1956. “Nasser and His 
Egypt Now,” Newsweek, June 25, 
1956. “Empire Building at U. S. Ex- 
pense,” U. S. News & World Report, 
April 6, 1956. 

FILMS: Egypt and the Nile, 16 min- 
utes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. The geography, people, cities, chief 
crops, etc. Egypt, 10 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. A survey of the 
life and work of the Egyptian people. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Suez Canal, 67 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi 
cago 14, Ill. History, construction and 
operation of the canal; shows its im- 
portance in contemporary world affairs. 
Egypt, color, Eyegate Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Part I 28 frames, Artwork and 
photographs illustrate the 6,000-year- 
old history; shows rivers, Red Sea, 
desert, and other physical features. 
Part II 26 frames, People and their 
way of life 


House, 


can check each other for accuracy and 
additional information. 

1. In what ways do the Cypriotes 
earn a living? 

2. In what ways does farming in Cy- 
prus differ from that in the U. S.? 

3. Describe Cypriote customs shown 
in the pictures. 

4. Tell about the ways womer. in 
Cyprus perform a “man’s work.” 


CYPRUS TODAY (pp. 5, 15, 18-19) 
Discussion Questions 

l. (Bring to class a copy of our own 
Declaration of Independence. Read to 
the class the first several sentences. ) 
If you were a Cypriote, how would you 
use our Declaration of Independence 
to argue for your freedom from Britain? 

2. How did Britain justify her “exil- 
ing” of Archbishop Makarios? What is 
your own attitude toward this action 
by Britain? Why? 

3. Do you think Turkey has “manu- 
factured” its fears about Turkish Cyp- 
riotes under Greek rule or that its fears 
are justified? Why or why not? 





Answers to Werkbeok, p. 28 
I. Map Reading: 1-Mediterranean Sea; 
2-Nicosia; 3-north; 4-mountainous; 5-it is 
an air base; 6-Egypt; 7-central; 8-500. 
II. Which Is It?: 1-B; 2-A; 3-A; 4-C. 
III. Land and People: 1-Greek; 2-T: 


3-common; 4-many; 5-Christians. 
Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 36 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 10 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: A two-day 
visit to Louisville, Kentucky. Program 
originates from the new Kentucky 
State Fairgrounds; social studies and 
civics teachers might make this pro- 
gram assigned viewing: a filmed profile 
of Louisville showing the city’s general 
layout, industries, transportation, parks, 
shipping districts, expressways, and 
points of interest. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “The House 

that Home Built” opens for inspection 
by TV viewers. Purpose of this model 
home is to show the consumer best 
trends in domestic architecture, inte- 
rior decoration. An intensive analysis 
#f this model home begins today and 
continues through Sept. 21. (Check 
your local station for exact time of 
this feature to insure most efficient use 
of class time.) 
15 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Daly and the 
News: Five days a week, 15 minutes. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Thirteenth Man” is the 
story of Sgt. James Kelly, leader of a 
squad of 12 mechanics in charge of 
F-86 fighter planes. Robert Wallace, 
“Life” Magazine staffer, wrote the play. 
Wallace recently did the socal air 
issue of “Life.” 

0:00 pa. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Some 
of the best plays of the summer have 
been produced by Robert Herridge for 
this series. Herridge will do ten more 
this fall “Song for a Summer Night” 
and “Ballad of Yermo Red,” now on 
the juke-boxes, were background mu- 
sic for two of his productions. 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 11 


30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaiser-Aluminum 
Hour: A creative pioneer in TV drama, 
Worthington Miner, produces this new 
series. He has persuaded the sponsors 
that TV drama should have only two 
acts for an hour show, a ticklish argu- 
ment since it cuts one commercial. Do 
you think he’s right? Miner and Her- 
‘idge are producers to watch this fall. 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 12 


730 p.m. (CBS-TV Premiere) Pick the 
Winner: A special series of weekly pre- 
election broadcasts presenting views of 
leading political figures between the 
conventions and election. Four pro- 
grams will pit party champions against 
each other in debate, in the tradition 
of the Lincoln-Douglas and Webster- 
Hayne political duels. Four others will 
be news conference type broadcasts 
with top litical writers interviewing 
party spokesmen on key issues. Walter 
Cronkite moderates the debates. (Also 
on CBS radio, 8:30-9:00 p.m.) 
_“America Votes,” special issue (Sept. 
27) of “Senior Scholastic” and “World 
Week” magazines: campaign issues, 
biographies of candidates, party plat- 
forms and other features to help stu- 
dents grasp pm pe of electoral sys- 
tem (included with subscription; if or- 
dered separately, 20¢ a copy; abridged 
in “Junior Scholastic,” price 10¢ a 


National Radio and TV 


copy. Available from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y.). 
“The 1956 Presidential Election”: Vol- 
ume I “Primaries and Conventions,” 
Volume Il “The Campaign and Elec- 
tion,” prepared by Citizenship Associ- 
ates (Teachers College, Columbia) and 
distributed free by CBS affiliates. “NBC 
Student Guide” to the elections: how to 


“But will it work?” 
Keely’s Wonderful Machine, CBS-TV 


judge elections as reported by TV and 
radio, a century review of convention 
history, farm states, the South, electoral 
college. Free from NBC affiliates and 
from NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. “Watch,” a 96-page televi- 
sion guide to the conventions, the cam- 
paign and election, prepar by CBS 
and distributed for $1 by Maco Maga- 
zine Corp., 551 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Antarctica: 
Past and Present.” Outstanding ex- 
lorers and their accomplishments. 
lans and preparations for “Operation 





POINT OF VIEW 


Teachers are becoming convinced that 
commercial TV can often be put to work 
for them in the classroom. Many are as- 
signing outside viewing of responsible 
drama and documentaries, realizing that 
TV generates interest and motivation that 
can easily be diverted to educational 
objectives. 

There is still another point that “Listen- 
ables and Lookables” will try to demon- 
strate this year: the TV set can become 
an electronic blackboard during school 
hours; for example, election analysis in 
the social studies classroom; Home (NBC- 
TV) in home economics classes; Matinee 
Theatre (NBC-TV) for the study of the 
drama; Today (NBC-TV) and Good Morn- 
ing (CBS-TV) for current affcirs. The next 
few “points of view” will give reasons 
why the TV set should be on during 
class time for a few carefully selected 
events each year. 
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Deepfreeze,” current U.S. expedition 


to bottom of the world. Two Disney 
photographers on the expedition ex- 
plain their equipment and problems. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 13 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Can Freedom Win? A 
new series on the cold war. Hardy 
Burt moderates a panel of experts. 


” 


Final programs, Sept. 20 and 27. 


SEPTEMBER 14 


10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) It’s Polka Time: 
This musical show features polka 
rhythms, European cultural-group 
dances and ballads. 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


9:30 am. (CBS) Captain Kangaroo: The 
adopted granddad of illions of Amer- 
ican pre-schoolers (aud parents). 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Fury: A horse story 
for the junior group. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Science 
in everyday life 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 16 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: This 
series continues to live up to its motto: 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Trucking Terminal in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sept. 23: Railroad yards of the New 
York Central. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
“Song of America,” a live glimpse of 
our nation singing—folk, jazz, popular, 
and classical. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bandwagon ‘56: A 
program designed to make the elec- 
tions more intelligible. ) 

(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: This 
weekly commentary has a new time 
and twice as big a network hookup 
in view of its success last season. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 

“Keely’s Wonderful Machine” is the 
true story of the curious John Worrell 
Keely, a Philadelphia musician and 
pioneer in ultrasonics. He was one of 
the most controversial figures in sci- 
ence on both sides of the Atlantic. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
First Moscow Purge Trial.” Sept. 23: 
“Decatur’s Raid at Tripoli.” 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 17 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: New organ- 
ization of this program means teachers 
can now see what will be on the pro- 
gram on a certain day. Mondays (first 
half): Fashions to See and Wear; (sec- 
ond half): Live a Better Life—stories 
of health, child care, religion, edu- 
cation. Tuesdays (first half): Food at 
Home; (second half): Hometown—the 
Heart of America—profiles of Amer- 
ican communities. ednesdays (first 
half): Be a Better Homemaker—sewing 
editor presides with homemaking in- 
formation and news; (second half): 
Take a Break at Home—the best in 
music, drama, and the entertainment 
world. Thursdays (first half): Food at 
Home: (second half): Place You Want 
to Go. Fridays (first half): Fashions to 
See and Wear; (second half): People at 
Home—a half hour of stories about 
= le with big ideas, biographies of 
eading public personalities. 


SEPTEMBER 19 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Great Cat Family,” a study of the 
family through two of the most famous 
of its 40 species—the African lion and 
the domestic cat. Sept. 26: “Nature’s 
Secret World.” 


WEDNESDAY 


are listed once each semester 
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WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you’ve probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain 
and own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, 
selected both for youth appeal and literary merit. The 
Club, now in its 11th year of successful operation, includes 
over 16,000 school clubs and approximately 800,000 en- 
thusiastic student members. 

FREE DIVIDENDS. Free dividends are one of the most popu- 


lar features of the Club. For every four books purchased, 
members may choose one book free at the end of the 


semester. 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A classroom Teen Age 
Book Club is organized so that in many cases students 
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peecceeres 


TEE AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street 


TYPE OF READER... 
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‘ Wonderful for those ‘\ 
who want to do more j 
than just read ) 
for enjoyment! 


—— 


/ Nothing like animals My 
for stirring up , 
—and maintaining 
—reader interest! _/ 


“ 
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Book Club! 


can run it themselves, with little or no work on the part 
of the teacher. A student-elected Secretary usually handles 
all details — keeping records, ordering books, collecting 
payment, etc. 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS. Members may 
buy as few or as many as they wish of the selections each 
month. 


CLUB IMPROVES READING TASTE. The bright, colorful cov- 
ers of Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal 
for teen-age readers, Teachers and librarians report that 
students will read books in TAB Club editions when they 
would show little interest in the same books in more 
formidable-appearing editions. Result: wider reading of 
better books. 


Guide your students to 


New York 36, N. Y 

I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class, Grade(s ) _/____.. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, the 
free kit of materials shown at left. 


more and better reading with an 
easy-to-operate Teen Age Book Club 


FREE :.. 
/ a Everything you need 
coupon | for starting a Teen Age 
a “| Book Club in your class. 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 


Teacher's 
Name 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB KIT 


Mustrated above is the free kit of mate- 
rials which you will promptly receive 
when you mail this postcard. Kit includes: 
(1) Poster. (2) TAB NEWS—colorful 4-page 
monthly bulletin containing reviews of 
coming books. (3) Manual of Instructions 
giving simple, easy directions on how to 
start ond operate o Teen Age Book Club. 
(4) Sample book. 


School 


School 
Address 
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Archbisiicp Makarios 
(‘See Newsmakers, page 5) 














YOU CAN CARRY 
THE INK RIGHT 
IN YOUR POCKET 
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SHEAFFER'S 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


Catch the surprised looks around you when you fill your 
exciting, new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. And be ready with the 
answers: “Yes, it’s a fountain pen—you can tell by the point. 
But it fills like a ballpoint. It's clean and neat—messy ink bottles 
are out. The cartridges? Unbreakable, and leakproof, too. It’s 
the low-price pen with high-price features.” 


Rainbow of colors—60 combinations 


w 
®7> $ 
¢ with 2 Skrip cartridges 


Extra cartridges in handy 5-Pack 


° 
“UST prop s¥*" 


the 


that hfs take a. ballpoint 


e In Australia: Melbourne e In Great Britain: London 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madisor 
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Play it fast and safe with Spalding! 


YOu’LL GRAB IT and go... with a sure-gripping 
Spalding ball and scrimmage-tested helmet. 


This husky pair will deliver the goods on the 
gridiron . . . in roughest competition . . . in fastest 
play. See ’em both at your Spalding dealer’s—soon! 


Norm Van Brocklin football — Norm 
Van Brocklip, holder of the pro punting record for 
’55, rates this ball tops for punting, passing and 
fast ball-handling. It’s official in size, weight and 
shape . . . and white-banded to boot. 
Pebble-grained, triple-lined, lock-stitched— 
here’s a ball that can take it! About $10.50. 


Spaiding Combination Helmet—A 
solid one-piece molded helmet that fits snugly— 
yet feels as light as a feather. Six-point web sus- 
pension and padded crown patch absorb those jars 
and jolts of offense and defense. 

Helmet features a detachable clear face protec- 
tor that guards mouth, nose and jaws—yet can’t 
obstruct vision or signals. About $9.75 complete. 


SPALDING ©0200 
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It’s a great year for football with 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 


Save now!.New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan costs no 
more than chrome-type film, 
especially in the 3-roll 
Economy Pak. You know it’s 
fresh, because it’s climate- 
proof packed! 


FEO OS ES Ht a eae 


... the black-and-white 
snapshot film 
that ‘‘sees naturally” 


— just listen! 


(overheard after season’s opener) 


“Congratulations on your 
touchdown, Tom.” 

“Thanks, Nancy. The pass just floated 
into my fingers.” 

“Yes, and guess who just caught you 
with her trusty camera?” 

“Say, nice going! It’s kind of tough 
weather for snapshots.” 

“Not with my film! I use Ansco All- 
Weather Pan. Doesn’t matter whether 
it’s sunny or shadowy . . . All-Weather 
Pan sees naturally!” 

“Sees naturally? Don’t all films?” 
“Nope, lots of black-and-white films 
would turn your red jersey black. But 
Ansco All-Weather Pan brings out red 
.. and all célors . . . in lifelike tones. 

““O. K., Nancy. What's Ansco’s secret?” 

“Can't explain it technically, Tom, but 
All-Weather Pan sees things just the way 
you see them.” 

“Can't wait to get a look. Eight o’clock 
tonight for the hayride. And bring 
your camera, hear?” 

“Fine, Tom. All-Weather Pan works 
great with flash!” 


Attention, color fans! Better stock up 
on New High-Speed Anscochrome. 

It’s rated 3 times faster than traditional 
color films. (Exposure Index 32.) 

Great outdoors. Flash-type perfect indoors, 


Ansco 


The House of Photographic Firsts 
A Diwision of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








Wide World 


Archbishop Makarios 


CYPRIOTE CHURCH LEADER 


TWO WORDS TODAY RING 
across the troubled waters of the 
eastern Mediterranean. One is “eno- 
sis’°—the movement for uniting the 
British controlled island of Cyprus 
with Greece (see Unit). The other 
is “Makarios”—the black-bearded 
clergyman who leads enosis. 

Makarios III is Archbishop and 
Ethnarch (“national leader”) of the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus. He is 
the spiritual father to 400,000 Greek 
Cypriotes. 

But Archbishop Makarios does not 
live in Cyprus any more. The British 
exiled him in March to the Sey- 
chelles Islands in the Indian Ocean. 
They charged him with “supporting 
terrorism” against the British. The 
\rchbishop replied that all violence 
is regrettable. He insisted that 
Britain, by blocking enosis, was re- 
sponsible for bloodshed in Cyprus. 

Makarios was sent into exile after 
his negotiations with Britain broke 
dowr. The black-robed, six-foot-tall 
Archbishop is an imposing figure at 
a conference table. Even in a heated 
discussion he remains calm. When 
he smiles, says one correspondent, 
“he crinkles his face like that of a 
small boy who knows where the 
cookie jar is.” 

Archbishop Makarios prefers to 
speak in Greek. But he knows Eng- 
lish well enough. For he studied at 
the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity, from 1946 to 1948. He re- 
visited the U. S. in 1952, to repre- 
sent his people when Greece placed 
the Cyprus item before the U. N. 

Archbishop Makarios, 48, has be- 
come a leading figure in world 
politics. But he began life as a 
poor farm boy in a small Cypriote 
village. He received his early edu- 
cation in a monastery. Later, he 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 
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attended the Theological College 
of the University of Athens, Greece. 
Since then his clerical career ad- 
vanced rapidly. He was ordained 
in 1946, named bishop in 1948, and 
elected Archbishop in 1950. 


MADAME AMBASSADOR 


FOR SCME 20 MONTHS, Clare 
Boothe Luce, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, sat down to a breakfast tray 
of orange juice, coffee—and arsenic. 
The arsenic, a deadly poison, wasn’t 
on the menu. It came fluttering down 
in little flakes onto her tray from 
the painted ceiling. Day after day 
more of the deadly paint chipped 
off the ceiling. Slowly Mrs, Luce 
was being poisoned. 

Mrs. Luce has a new menu today 
—and a new ceiling. She was re- 
stored to health on a recent trip to 
the U.S. and is now back on the job. 

In a poll, Americans voted Mrs. 
Luce one of the four women they 
most admire. It’s easy to see why. 
At 53, she’s the first U.S. woman 
ambassador to a major foreign pow- 
er. She has also been a successful 
editor, playwright, and Congress- 
woman. 

Clare Boothe was born in New 
York in 1903. She was graduated 
from Miss Mason’s School in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., but she never went on 
to college. Clare married when she 
was 20. Six years later this marriage 
ended in divorce. She then obtained 


a job with Vogue magazine, at $21 
a week. Within three years, she be- 
came editor of the magazine Vanity 
Fair, earning $10,000 a year. 

In 1935, Clare married H. R. Luce, 
publisher of Time. By then, she had 
already started on a new venture— 
play writing. Three of her plays, 
including The Women, proved to be 
“smash hits.” Later, her attentions 
turned to politics. For two terms 
Mrs. Luce served as U.S. Congress- 
woman from Connecticut. 

In 1944, a great tragedy befell 
Mrs. Luce. Her only child, Ann, was 
killed in an automobile accident. 
Two years later, Mrs. Luce joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

In 1953, she was appointed am- 
bassador to Italy. The reaction in 
Italy was mixed. One Italian ex- 
claimed, “A woman? It’s, an insult.” 

At first, Mrs. Luce found herself 
constantly criticized in her new job. 
As one newspaperman in Rome put 
it, “If Mrs. Luce says it's going to 
rain, some people will deny it in- 
dignantly, others will accuse her of 
meddling in Italy’s climate, and the 
rest will complain that she should 
stop talking and do something.” 

Within seven months, her charm 
and good looks won over the Italian 
people. An Italian poll disclosed that 
a third of the Italian people knew 
Mrs. Luce by name and approved 
of her. Only two per cent knew the 
name of her predecessor. 


ca 


. Luce turns over a shipment of surplus U. S. food to Italian orphans. 


Wide World 





It Happened 


Join us in a HEADLINE HUNT. Do YOU know the news 


stories behind these pictures? (Answers on page 8) 


Sovtoto faa United Press phote 
This man made a speech last spring that beeame big news in Communist regimes are always staging demonstrations and 
June. Yet his speech told us little we didn’t already know. parades, This demonstration surprised one Red regime. 


International News photo United Press photo International News photo 
There is an uninvited guest in Why are these North African Arabs It is not often that President Eisenhower meets 
the jungles of northern Burma. being searched by French soldiers? his “colleagues.” In July he met 18 of them. 





os International News phote 
The men in this picture come from nine countries—in five different continents—yet they are all members of one ‘‘family.”’ 





British Information Services . International News phote ve Wide World photo 
These lawmakers are waiting for their The “Eisenhower Smile”’ was par- U.S. industry got back on its feet as 
country to pass its most important milestone. ticularly heartening last June. furnaces such as this were relighter 








Answers to the 


TGERIANS DIB 


Headline Hunt I RPRISAL Br 


(See pages 6 and 7) 


How many did you know before you turned the page? 


1. FALL OF AN IDOL 

Stalin, the “hero,” has become 
Stalin the villain. The downgrading 
was done—amazingly—by Nikita 
Khrushchev, Soviet Russia’s No. 1 
Red. He denounced the dead dicta- 
tor before a shocked audience of 
Russian Communists last spring (see 
photo). In June, the U. S. State De- 
partment released the text of the 
Khrushchev speech. Within hours, 
the Stalin horror story was splashed 
across the front pages of the world 
press. To the free world, the fact 
that Stalin was a mass murderer and 
tyrant was no surprise. But people 
in the Communist countries were 
stunned by these revelations. Does 
the downgrading of Stalin mean that 
the Soviets have abandoned their 
goal of world domination? No, say 
most observers. There may be a 
change in their methods, but not in 
their ultimate aim. 


2. BREAD! BREAD! BREAD! 


On June 29th, the front line of 
freedom was in Poznan, a town in 
western Poland. Polish patriots 
marched through the streets of Poz- 
nan demanding bread and liberty. 
The soldiers of the Red regime were 
forced by Communist officers to 
shoot down their countrymen. First 
to die was a boy of 16. His blood 
reddened a flag borne by the patriots 
(see photo). With arms locked and 
heads held high, they marched into 
a hail of Communist machine gun 
bullets. More than 100 Poles died 
for their country on that day. The 
Poznan blood-bath proved to the 
world that Khrushchev’s “New Look” 
made no basic change in Soviet 


methods. 


3. THE DRAGON’S BITE 

The Red Chinese dragon, its teeth 
already sunk into Korea and Viet 
Nam, is now nibbling in northern 
Burma. Red soldiers have occupied 


1,000 square miles of Burma’s border 
jungles (arrows on map). Burma, 
one of the new Asian democracies, 
protested the violation. But Red 
China has ignored the protest. 


4. ALGERIAN AMBUSH 

France has poured 400,000 troops 
into Algeria to put down a reign of 
terror in this important region in 
North Africa. Each month this sum- 
mer, more than 1,000 Arab terrorists 
were killed and many more taken 
captive (see photo). The terrorists 
have been ambushing French patrols 
and assassinating French civilians. 
The Arabs demand complete -inde- 
pendence from France. But the 
French regard this North African 
territory as an inseparable part of 
France. French Premier Guy Mollet 
wants to improve the economic and 
political welfare of the Arabs. But 
first, he says, the rebels must lay 
down their arms. 


5. FAMILY REUNION 


The sun has been sinking on the 
British Empire all over the world. 
But it shone brightly this June on 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The prime ministers of the 
nine Commonwealth nations got to- 
gether in London for ten days of 
talks. They solved no pressing prob- 
lems, but they did get to know each 
other better. From left to right, in 
photo, are Johannes Strijdom, Union 
of South Africa; Mohammed Ali, 
Pakistan; Sidney Holland, New Zea- 
land; Louis St. Laurent, Canada; Sir 
Anthony Eden, Britain; Queen Eliz- 
abeth II; Robert Menzies, Australia; 
Pandit Nehru, India; Solomon Ban- 
daranaike, Ceylon; and Lord Mal- 
vern, Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 


6. NEW AFRICAN NATION 


Gold Coast, the West African 
cocoa country. will soon be wel- 


comed into the British Common- 
wealth as a fully independent mem- 
ber. Britain has gradually been 
loosening the reins. Gold Coast, to 
be renamed Ghana, expects to re- 
ceive her independence next spring. 


7. ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


Presidents of 19 American repub- 
lics gathered in Panama this July for 
a two-day meeting. They signed a 
“Declaration of Panama,” pledging 
that the American republics will be 
“united, strong, and benevolent” in 
the struggle for world peace. 


8. END OF A “ROUGH RIDE” 


Last Jime, President Eisenhower 
had what he called “a pretty rough 
ride.” On June 8th he was striken 
with ileitis—an inflammation of the 
lower intestine. Coming only nine 
months after his heart attack, this 
was chilling news for all Americans. 
But the news soon became more 
heart-warming. After a successful 
operation, followed by four weeks 
of rest, the President was back at 
work in the White House. 


9. BATTLE OF GIANTS 


At midnight, June 30th, 650,000 
steel workers went on strike. Exactly. 
four weeks after the shutdown 
started it was ended. David Mac- 
Donald, president of the United 
Steel Workers of America, signed a 
three-year contract with the leading 
steel firms. Wages will be increased 
roughly 50 cents an hour by 1958. 
Also in store for America is a hike 
in steel prices of about $8.50 a ton. 
The battle of giants is over and the 
furnaces are roaring again. 

Perhaps the two biggest headlines 
of the summer were (a) the national 
conventions of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, and (b) the Suez 
crisis. For these stories, see pages 11 
and 12. 


















































Congressional = Box Score- 


What's the record of the 
84th Congress? 


ACTION COMPLETED 


Foreign Aid: President Eisen- 
hower asked for $4,900,000,000 for 
military and economic aid to the 
non-Soviet world. Congress reduced 
this to $3,766,570,000. But the more 
than $1,000,000,000 cut was less 
severe than most observers had ex- 
pected. 

Defense: As part of a defense pro- 
gram of about $35,000,000,000, Con- 
gress provided $900,000,000 more 
for Ajr Force spending than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested. Most of 
the added funds will be spent for in- 
ter-continental bombers. 

Farm: President Eisenhower won 
passage for his “soil bank” scheme, 
by which farmers will receive pay- 
ments for withdrawing acreage from 
production. The Democratic bill to 
increase farm income by setting farm 
prices at a high fixed rate was killed 
by a Presidential veto. But President 
Eisenhower raised Federal support 
prices on farm products somewhat, 
under his own authority. 

Highways: Congress passed a bill 
calling for the spending of $33,480,- 
000,000 over the next 13 years for 
the construction of a nation-wide 
network of highways. The highways 
will be paid for chiefly by special 
taxes on tires aad gasoline. 

Social Security: Congress pushed 
through a bill enabling women at the 
age of 62 (instead of 65) to collect 
old-age assistance. The new law also 
enables all totally disabled workers 
to receive Federal benefits at the age 
of 50 (instead of 65). 

Housing: 70,000 low rent public 
housing units will be constructed 
over the next two years. The housing 
bill also makes it easier to obtain 
Federal loans for financing home im- 
provements, buying single-family 
homes, and building housing for 
rent. 

Natural Resources: Congress voted 
$756,000,000 for a flood control and 


land reclamation project on the 




















Upper Colorado River. It was fa- 
vored by President Eisenhower and 
calls for building four dams. 

Flood Insurance: Congress passed 
a bill providing for a $7,500,000,000 
program to help insure flood victims 
against property damage. The per- 
sons insured would pay part of the 
cost, the Government would pay the 
rest. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Federal School Aid: A bill provid- 
ing $1,600,000,000 in Federal aid to 
states for school construction was 
killed in the House. Many Congress- 
men voted against this bill because 
of an amendment (introduced by 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Dem., 
N.Y.) that would have denied Fed- 
eral funds to schools that practice 
racial segregation. 

Civil Rights: The House passed 
the President's civil rights program, 























but the Senate bill was buried in a 
committee. The bill would have 
created a commission to» investigate 
denials of civil rights (equal treat- 
ment of individuals before the law). 
It also would have set up a civil 
rights division in the Justice Depart- 
ment, and empowered the Attorney 
General to sue civil rights offenders. 

Immigration: A Senate-passed bill, 
providing for the admission of an 
additional 18,500 immigrants a year, 
died in the House. 

“Bricker Amendment”: This pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which would have limited the 
power of the President to make 
treaties, never reached a vote in 
either house. 

Postal: The House voted to raise 
the rate for ordinary letter mail from 
three to four cents and for demestic 
air mail from six to seven cents. But 
the measure died in the Senate. 


Rube Goldberg, New York Wor 


From the frying pan into the fire. 





BATTLE PAGE 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: They’re off! The Presidential 
campaign of 1956 is under way. Great issues of 
public importance are at stake. To make a sound 
choice we must know what stand the parties take 
on crucial problems that face the nation. Scholastic 


Magazines therefore asked the Republican and 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


Democratic National Committees to share equally 
a “Battle Page” in each issue before election. The 
Youth Divisions of the parties have agreed to pre- 
pare copy weekly on eight major issues, frankly stat- 
ing their arguments. This first “Battle Page” dis- 
cusses Agriculture. Next week: National Defense. 


Issue No. 1—Agriculture: Flexible versus high fixed farm price supports 


REPUBLICANS 


When the Fisenhower Administration took over in 1953, 
a sickly agricultural economy plagued the farmers. Farm 
prices had declined steadily from the 1951 Korean war 
high. Surpluses were jamming Government warehouses and 
daily costing the American taxpayer millions of dollars in 
storage costs and spoilage losses. Clearly, the high rigid 
price supports which the Truman Administration had es- 
tablished were aggravating the farm problem. 

President Eisenhower maintains that “Farm policy is 
never a completed task. It must be dynamic, adapting to 
changing conditions . . . we must, for the future welfare 
. .. do still more to promote the proper use of our land...” 

High rigid price supports cannot serve as a basis for 
such a dynamic farm policy. The Republican 83rd Con- 
gress, acting at the request of President Eisenhower, pro- 
vided for a flexible price support program which went into 
effect with the 1955 crop season. 

In a single year of operation under the flexible system, 
the Administration demonstrated that price supports can be 
flexed upward as well as downward. In April, 1956, the 
President announced higher support levels on wheat, corn, 
rice, and certain dairy products. 

Under the flexible price support system, the five-year 
trend toward lower farm prices seems finally to. have been 
arrested. For the first time in more than five years, the 
parity ratio shows a gain over the previous year. [Parity 
is a Government formula for crop prices calculated to give 
the farmer a fair return on his investment. ] 

Also, since January, 1953, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has disposed of $6,000,000,000 worth of surplus com- 
modities without upsetting normal agricultural markets and 
without loss to the taxpayers 

A major flaw in the high rigid price support program 
was that it encouraged farmers to shift land from produc- 
tion of one crop to another, creating new surpluses. In Janu- 
ary, 1956, President Eisenhower asked Congress to approve 
a “soil bank” plan. This would encourage farmers to end this 
building up of new surpluses by making payments to 
those agreeing to take their land out of production. 

After a five-month delay by the Democratic leadership 
and a courageous farm bill veto by President Eisenhower, 
the “soil bank” plan finally was voted into effect. Farmers 
signed up for the plan will earn payments totaling over 
$224,000,000 in this crop year. The outlook for the farmer 
is better now than at any time in recent years. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


DEMOCRATS 


Since the Republicans were elected in 1952, a serious 
slump has hit the farmers of America. 

Farm income last year was $3,700,000,000 below 1952. 
For every $4 a farmer got then, he gets less than $3 now. 

The mortgage debt on farms in this period rose by $2,- 
400,000,000, while the average income of every person liv- 
ing on a farm fell by almost $100. 

In other words, the farmers are being hurt, and they don’t 
like it. 

But beyond that, the farmers are disappointed in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. They got the idea from what he said dur- 
ing the campaign in 1952 that he understood their prob- 
lems and intended to do something. After all, he promised 
them a “guarantee in the price supports of 90 per cent” of 
parity (in a speech at Brookings, S. D., Oct. 14, 1952). 

But once the Republicans got into office they broke this 
promise, by lowering “support prices,” so that farmers’ in- 
come went down. 

The Democrats, after winning control of the Congress 
back from the Republicans, tried to correct the farm de- 
pression by putting 90 per cent supports back into effect, 
but the President vetoed the bill. 

Now the Republicans claim that the farmers’ troubles 
can be cured by the “sliding scale system of flexible sup- 
ports,” under which the Government guarantees farmers 
lower prices than the 90 per cent wanted by the Democrats. 

Republicans say that under their system the farmers will 
grow less, so that in the long run, farm prices will go back 
up. But the facts don’t bear them out. 

When prices are low, farmers tend to grow more to make 
ends meet. This is why the Government today has more 
“surpluses” (crops that can’t be sold) than it had in 1952 
—the $1,000,000,000 surpluses of December, 1952, had 
grown to $6,000,000,000 by December of 1956. 

All this means that farmers are still in a bad way today 
and that it is hard for them to see how they will be better 
off tomorrow. They see that everybody else in the country 
is getting richer while they're getting poorer, and they don’t 
think it’s fair. 

Now, in the election year, Republicans are enthusiastic 
about the new “soil bank” program, although they opposed 
Democratic proposals for such a plan in 1954 and 1955. 

But this switch, after all, is typical. Republicans are apt 
to develop a sudden concern about the needs of millions 
of Americans in an election year, when votes count. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 





Chicago and San Francisco: 
A Tale of Two Cities 


OR two weeks last month, the peo- 
ple of Chicago and San Francisco 
turned their cities over to the most col- 
orful, boisterous, and important show 
the U. S.—the national conventions 

f the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 

They were two weeks of banner 
waving, bands playing, crowds cheer- 
ing, behind-the-scenes “huddles,” sur- 
prise announcements, and free-flowing 
speeches. But once the delegates got 
lown to the business at hand—nomi- 

ting candidates for President and Vice- 
President—most of the element of sus- 
gone. Except for the 
Democratic Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion, the results were no surprise. In 
the November elections, it will be 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, for 
the Republicans. For the Democrats, 
it will be Adlai E. Stevenson, former 

vernor of Illinois and Democratic 
candidate in 1952, and Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee. 

The Democratic convention opened 
m August 13 in Chicago’s amphithe- 
tre. As the party out of office, the 
Democrats concentrated on attacking 
the present Administration. The tone 
f the speeches, led by Keynoter Frank 
Clement, governor of Tennessee, was 
motional, oratorical, and sarcastically 


pense was 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEES—President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon in an informal moment some time ago 


critical of the Republican party record. 

The big surprise of the week was 
provided by former President Harry 
Truman. With most of the 2,447 dele- 
gates—representing all 48 states and 
U. S. territories—ready to join the Ste- 
venson “bandwagon,” Truman threw an 
unexpected block in Stevenson’s way. 
He came out in support of Governor 
Averell Harriman of New York. But, 
as one reporter put it, “Truman threw 
himself in front of the bandwagon, but 
it just kept rolling along.” On the first 
ballot, Stevenson easily won the ma- 
jority needed for nomination. 


A PHOTO FINISH 


The other surprise at the Democratic 
convention came from Stevenson. He 
made headline news by unexpectedly 
announcing he would not name his 
preference for a running mate,as Pres- 
idential candidates usually do. Instead, 
he would let the convention decide. 

The next day saw one of the closest 
races for the Vice-Presidency in U. S. 
history. It was neck and neck all the 
way between the two leading contend- 
ers, Senator John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts and Senator Kefauver—with 
Kefauver winning in a photo finish. 

On August 20, the scene shifted to 
the Republican convention which 
opened in San Francisco’s Cow Palace. 


Pa 


/ 


Wide World photo 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES—Adilai 
Kefauver accept the nominations at Chicago convention 


“Peace and prosperity” was the keynote 
of the convention, presented by the 
dignified Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington. Everyone cheered the Ad- 
ministration’s record. For this conven- 
tion was dedicated to one purpose—to 
renominate an extremely popular Presi- 
dent. 

The only jarring note at the other- 
wise harmonious convention came from 
Harold Stassen, the President’s Special 
Assistant for Disarmament. Stassen at 
first campaigned to “stop” Nixon. But 
at the last minute he reversed himself 
Vice-President’s re- 
Eisenhower 


and seconded the 
nomination. The votes for 
and Nixon were unanimous. 

The platforms adopted at both con 
ventions, as is usually the case, were 
vague and took few extreme stands on 
controversial issues. Center of interest 
in both was the plank on civil rights, 
dealing with the problem of segregation 
of races in public schools. (For a com- 
parison of the platforms adopted at the 


two conventions, see “America Votes” 


in September 27 
The most important role at both con- 
ventions was played by the television 
camera. It went everywhere, recorded 
every speech, interviewed leading per- 
sonalities and generally gave some 100 
000,000 Americans an exciting inside 
view into our nation’s political life. 
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Stevenson and Estes 
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Over Suez 
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45 ships a day are greeted by this granite lion as they pass through Suez Canal. 


Egypt's seizure of vital waterway provokes international crisis 


HE Suez Canal was built to link the 

lands of the east with lands of the 
west. But East and West were seldom 
further apart than in the week follow- 
ing July 26, when Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser seized the 105- 
mile-long waterway. Britain and France 
talked of war against the Egyptian 
strong man. The Arab world and much 
of Asia rallied to Nasser’s side. Seeing 
a fight brewing, Soviet Russia stepped 
in—as usual, against the West. 

Nasser seized the “ditch in the sands” 
from the internationally owned Suez 
Canal Company. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the French engineer, formed the com- 
pany in 1858 with a charter from 
Egypt. Under his direction, the Canal 
was completed by 1869. French citi- 
zens bought a majority of the compa- 
ny’s stock. But Britain, after buying the 
shares of a bankrupt Egyptian ruler in 
1875, became the largest single {though 
not majority) stockholder. In 1888, 


nine powers agreed that the Canal must 
always be open to all ships, in peace or 
war. Nasser insists that he is living up 
to this obligation. But Britain and 
France claim that he has violated the 
agreement by taking over the Canal. 


NASSER NEEDS $1,300,000,000 

Nasser seized the Canal because he 
needs $1,300,000,000 to build a huge 
dam at Aswan the Nile. He an- 
nounced that he will finance this power 
and irrigation project by using Suez 
Canal shipping tolls, which amount to 
about $100,000,000 a year. The U. S. 
and Britain had offered to help build 
this dam until Nasser began hinting 
that he might accept Soviet aid (which, 
incidentally, never came) 

It is oi] and the strategic position of 
the Canal that deeply concern Britain 
and France. Europe imports 75 per 
cent of its oil from the Middle East. 
More than half of this is shipped 
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Oil Production and Use 


through the Canal. Moreover, Nasser 
has backed every anti-British and anti- 
French movement in the Arab world. 
And the West fears the possibility of 
increasing Soviet influence in Egypt. 
The U. S., while supporting Britain 
and France, has tried to play a moder- 
ating role in this dispute. At a mid- 
August conference in London (called 
by the western “Big Three”) 18 of 22 
nations agreed with the U. S. that an 
international agency should control the 
Suez Canal. India, speaking for the 
minority (which included Soviet Rus- 
sia) disagreed. She favored Egyptian 
control of the Canal and the creation 
of an international body with merely 
“advisory” powers. Egypt, which re- 
fused to attend the meeting, rejected 
the West’s plan. But she might consider 
India’s proposals. If no easy solution 
was reached, at least a groundwork was 
laid for settling this dispute at the con- 
ference table and not on the battlefield. 


British ships 
would have to travel 3500 more miles 
reach oil 
of the Persian Gulf, and 5000 additional 
miles to reach India and the Far East. 
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Auman Vutervect iu the Hews 


GOOD NEWS: U.S. families now earn an average of 
$5,520 a year (as compared with $3,610 in 1944) . .. 
Poison ivy vaccine developed by Dr. Charles Dowson 
of Columbia University is reported to have worked suc- 
cessfully ... AND no more ink stains on your fingers 
due to broken-down pens (“scratchers”) in the post 
offices. Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield has 
ordered that each of the 37,863 U.S. post offices be sup- 
plied this month with ball-point pens for public use. 


ON THE SAD SIDE: The Big Top has folded—for the 
last time. Owners of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey circus—the so-called “Greatest Show on Earth” 
-recently announced that it would no longer play 
under canvas. The reason? There were several of them— 
TV competition, bad weather, labor troubles. Hereafter, 
said the announcement, the circus will play in “air- 
conditioned arenas.” 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Eagle Scout Richard Lee 
Chappell, 18, of Eggertsville, N. Y. He has been selected 
as the junior scientific aide on the U. S. International 
Geophysical Year Antarctic Program. Richard sails 
for the Antarctic next November. 


A GIRL “PAGE BOY’’? Ever since the formation of 
the U.S. Congress, page boys (as the name implies) 
have been boys. Now this all-male monopoly is being 
threatened. A Livingston, N.J. junior high school 
student, Barbara Craig, has asked Senator Clifford P. 
Case, Rep., of N. J., what she has to do to become a 
Capitol “page boy.” The Senator said that he had not 
yet had the opportunity to nominate a page. But he 
promised that if he had the chance to do so, he would 
consider girls as well as boys. 


Wide Wor photo 


REUNION: When Laverne R. Leffard was serving in Korea, he 
promised a young orphan that he would bring hiri to the 
U. S. Last month, Laverne (right) and the orphan, Cheung 
Key Wan, 18, were sipping sodas at McKeesport, Penna. 
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Courtesy of Community f America 


RED FEATHER: The 1956 Community Chest Campaign 
will soon be in full swing. Some of the busiest helpers 
are a group of teen-agers in Milwaukee, Wisc., who 
devote many hours each week to packing publicity 
kits for the Red Feather Campaign. The two Milwaukee 
girls in the photo above are, left to right: Barbara Wig- 
dale, 16, and Florence Weicker, 17. 


HOW INDEFINITE (AN ARTICLE) CAN YOU GET? 
An “indefinite article” has split the House of Lords (the 
upper house of the British parliament). The issue was 
whether a bill shold be titled “a hotel proprietor’s bill” 
or “an hotel proprietor’s bil}.” The argument was settled 
by an agreement to call it “the hotel proprietor’s bill.” 


~ 


Which do you think is right in that case—“a” or “an” 


TEEN TOPICS: A teen-age chemical company from 
Granite City, Ill., won a top honor in the 1956 Junior 
Achievement competition. The winner, Chemco Chem- 
ical Company, was founded by 17 high school students 
It is sponsored by the Union Starch and Refining Com 
pany, Inc. The Achievers attend Granite City, Venice 
and Madison High Schools. Chemco, which manufac- 
tures a window cleaner, spot remover, and room deodo1 
ant, made Junior Achievement history by selling its 
manufacturing processes to the sponsoring company 
This was the first time an established firm had pur- 
chased the rights of a junior concern. Chemco donated 
its $500 prize to Junior Achievement of Mississippi 
Valley, Inc., for a 1957 scholarship to an outstanding 
Achiever. 


ENDQUOTE: “Litterbug” is defined for the first time 
in Funk and Wagnalls new dictionary this year. Not to 
be outdone, Arizona’s Game and Fish Department is 
sued a definition of its own: “A litterbug is a common, 
two-legged animal which travels about the countryside 
and. attempts to distribute paper cups and other quaint 
forms of decoration evenly on all bushes, trees, rocks 
etc. The litterbug is too large to be disposed of by flit- 
gun or fly swatter, and as yet no effective form of con- 
trol has been devised.” 
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CYPRUS 


YPRUS is a small island that is 

making big headlines. Three of 
America’s best friends — Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey—are quarreling 
over the future of this British colony. 
The dispute has cost scores of lives. 
It centers on enosis—a Greek word 
meaning “union.” In Cyprus, it 
means union with Greece. 

The island itself is smaller than 
Connecticut. Along its northern coast 
run the low-lying Kyrenia Moun- 
tains. Loftier peaks rise in the 
Troodos range of the southwest. Be- 
tween the pine-clad mountains lies 
the central plain. Here, the peasants 
raise wheat and barley, plant po- 
tatoes, and tend groves of olive 
trees. Almost 
some land of his own 

Because of lack of year-round rain- 


every farmer owns 


fall, there is little good cattle pas- 
ture. But thousands of sheep and 
goats, less choosey in their eating 
habits, grow fat in untended fields. 

Cyprus could well be called “cop- 
per island.” For, in its Latin spelling 
(kupros), “Cyprus” means just that 

“copper.” In 1912, an American 
geologist learned that Cyprus was 
once the chief source of copper for 
the ancient Romans. He stumbled 
upon this fact while browsing in a 
U. S. public library! Today, Cyprus 
is among the world’s 12 leading cop- 
per producers. 

It is the make-up of its population— 
and the island’s location—that makes 
Cyprus important in world affairs. 
About 400,000 of the 500,000 Cy- 
priotes are of Greek descent. They 
live 500 miles from Greece, but feel 
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strongly attached to her. They are 
devout members of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, which follows the 
rites of the Greek Church. 

Nearly 100,000 Cypriotes are Turk- 
ish. Like their kinsmen in Turkey, 
they are Moslems. On a clear day, 
they can see the mountains of Tur- 
key—only 45 miles away. 


BRITISH BASTION 


Britain looks upon Cyprus as a 
strategic base. It is her last outpost 
in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
summer, Egypt seized the Suez 
Canal, hub of Britain’s trade lifeline 
(see page 12). Cyprus, only 250 
miles away, serves as Britain’s watch- 
tower over this entire area. 

Britain also uses Cyprus as a 
NATO base. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is the free 
world’s defense chain against Soviet 
attack. British bombers, based in 
Cyprus, can reach Soviet Russia in 
one hour. 

Turkey and Greece are also NATO 
allies. Unfortunately, the dispute 
over Cyprus is weakening this alli- 
ance. Greece encourages the enosis 
movement. Turkey, however, wants 
the British to stay. She fears that 
Turkish Cypriotes would not be 
treated well under Greek rule. 
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Sota ISRAELS Adding fuel to this flaming na- 
% tionalism are the Cypriote Commu- 
nists. They campaign for enosis in 
— order to keep the free world divided. 
| ‘ sas And the only country that profits 
from Allied disunity is Soviet Rus- 

sia. 

The chief interest of the U. S. is 
to see this quarrel patched up. For 
our goal is a united, peaceful, and 
strong free world. 
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World Week maps by Frank Ronan 


Only 250 miles from threatened Svez, Cyprus is Britain’s bastion in the Middle East. 
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History s Stepchild 


—Through the Ages, Cyprus has been the Prize and Prey of Conquerors. 


YPRUS, located near the cross- 

roads of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, has been called “too strategic 
for its own good.” This island has 
served as a stepping stone for Asian 
conquerors of Europe and European 
conquerors of Asia. World history 
has passed through its doors. 

Only in the dawn of history did 
Cyprus know independence. Cy- 
priote ships carried copper to Egypt 
and Syria, and returned bearing gold 
and ivory. Greeks, Hittites, and 
Phoenicians settled on this green -is- 
land in the blue Mediterranean. 
Greek culture gained the upper 
hand, and pillared temples to Greek 
gods soon graced the countryside. 

Even in ancient times, however, 
Cyprus was a “political football.” 
Many centuries before Christ, the 
island had already passed through 
the hands of Assyria, Egypt, and 
Persia. In 480 B.C. Cypriotes were 
forced to build 150 ships for the 
Persian fleet. Alexander the Great, 


Three Liens. photo 
Through centuries of war, conquest, and 
invasion, the Cypriote peasant has kept 
his hand to his plow, working the soil. 


who dreamed of spreading Greek 
culture throughout the world, took 
Cyprus in 333 B.C. 

Then the Romans seized the luck- 
less island. The Roman legions 
stripped the Cypriote palaces of 
their treasures. But in 395 A.D. the 
Roman Empire split in two. The 
eastern half, which included Cyprus, 
fell under the rule of Greek em- 
perors at Byzantium (now Istanbul). 


CONQUERORS AND CRUSADERS 


Like other parts of the eastern 
empire, Cyprus was attacked by 
Moslems after the rise of Islam. 
Many European knights came to 
fight the Turks and recover Pales- 
tine, the Holy Land. One of these 
Crusaders was King Richard the 
Lion Hearted of England. In 1191, 
his ships were wrecked on the Cy- 
prus coast, and his fiancee was kid- 
naped by the island’s governor. The 
dashing Englishman chased the 
governor from one end of the island 
to the other. ‘But he promised that 
he would never put him in irons. 
Richard finally caught the- governor 
—and kept his promise. He shackled 
the governor in a special set of 
silver chains! 

King Richard gave Cyprus to a 
group of French Crusaders. Many 
wealthy knights settled in Cyprus 
and the cities grew prosperous. “The 
daughters of Cypriote merchants 
wear finer jewelry than the queen 
of England,” said travelers of the 
time. 

But the march of conquerors con- 
tinued. Venice, the Italian merchant 
republic, grabbed Cyprus in 1489. 
Then the Venetians were swept 
aside in 1570 by the conquering 
Turks. These bold warriors from 
Asia had already subdued the entire 
eastern empire. Greece tore herself 


loose from the Turks in 1821. But 
Cyprus remained in the iron grip 
of the Turks until 1878. 

In that year, Britain promised to 
protect Turkey against her old 
enemy, Russia. In exchange, Turkey 
allowed Britain to occupy and ad- 
minister Cyprus. When Turkey 
joined Britain’s enemies in World 
War I (1914-18), Britain annexed 
the island and made it a crown 
colony. 

But Greek Cypriotes had become 
weary of any foreign rule. They 
longed for union with Greece—enosis 
This movement reached a climax in 
1931, when Greek Cypriotes rioted 
in Nicosia. 

Then there was a lull during the 
period of World War II (1939-45), 
when Britain and Greece were allied 
against Germany and Italy. 

After the war, however, the winds 
of Cypriote discontent started blow- 
ing again. Today, the island is a 
whirlwind of violence and terror 
For that headline story, turn page. 


This castle in Cyprus, hundreds of years 
old, has been home to many adventur- 
ers, among them Byron, 19th century poet. 





Cypriote Girl: 
A smiling face 
in a sad land. 


Three Lions photo 
TO MARKET, TO MARKET: Political issues seem 
far away to this suburban housewife. Untroubled, she 
“commutes” by donkey to the Nicosia market. Her 
donkey may not be fast, but he is safe. To Cypriotes, 
a mile is the distance a donkey travels in one hour. 


GOATS FOR SALE: This goatherd came to the village 
market to sell his goats. He‘ll spend the day partly 
trading, partly gossiping. News travels fast in the busy 
square. ‘A whisper in the marketplace,’’ say Cypriotes, 
shout from the rooftops.” 


“travels further than a 


CYPRUS 


—An Armchair Tour 


Three Lions photo 
“ENOSIS! ENOSIS!”: Greek flegs wave from the 
shops and balconies of a main street in Nicosia, after 
a demonstration for union with Greece. The people 
in this neighborhood are Greek Cypriotes. Turkish 
Cypriotes live in the old, walled section of the city. 


British Information Services 
TIME OUT FOR LUNCH: A Cypriote family takes time out from 
potato planting for a mid-day meal. Women help the men 
in the fields—and keep careful watch over the children at 
the same time. These Cypriote farmers—dawn-to-dusk work- 
ers—are happy at their toil because the land is their own. 








SIDELIGHTS Unit on 


CYPRUS 


of the Troubled Island 





International News photo 

“ DAY FOR DANCING: The wedding ceremony over, the feast and 

. International News photo festivities get into full swing. Here the village youths perform 

WEDDING BELLS RING: It’s a joyous occasion a spirited Cypriote dance. They wear their finest costumes, saved 

in Cyprus when local boy meets (and marries) local for special occasions like this. In this part of the world, it is common 

girl. These newlyweds were just married in a vil- to see men dancing with men and women dancing with women. 
lage church. The bridegroom is blushing a bit as 
his bride is wished well by her girlhood friends. 


ce oe oes 


British Information Services 

SCHOOL DAYS: Students wait outside school fo 

"Taree Liebe Ghat a class in scientific farming. In background is a 

BUT MOST DAYS ARE FOR WORK: In Cyprus, “man’s work” is mosque (Mosiem holy place). Looking at its tower, 

sometimes performed by women. The farmer's wife helps plow the or minaret, one sees that Cyprus is a land of en- 

fields and the shopkeeper’s wife helps sell the wares. Here, women chanting contrasts of East and West, old and new. 
pitch in at the mines, shoveling copper ore. But these women can 
also prepare tasty meals, keep a tidy home, and weave clothes. 
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CYPRUS 
TODAY: 


HE enosis movement today is 

packed with political dynamite. 
It became an explosive issue in 1950 
when a petition demanding union 
with Greece was circulated through 
the Cypriote churches. Ninety-five 
per cent of the Greek community 
signed it, taking a stand for enosis. 
Then Archbishop Makarios, head of 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 
handed the list to the British. Brit- 
ain’s answer was that she had no 
intention to change the island’s form 
of government. 

Blocked by the British, Makarios 
won support from Greece, who 
placed the Cyprus question before 
the U.N. But the U.N. postponed 
debate indefinitely. Makarios, how- 
ever, refused to give up. Speaking 
before a mass prayer meeting, he 
said, “We shall remain faithful unto 
death to our national claim. Long 
live Greece! Long live enosis!” 

Finally, in August, 1955, the for- 


Wide World photo 


With Greek flags flying, Cypriotes demonstrate for enosis (union with Greece). 


Settlement or Stalemate? 


eign ministers of Britain, Turkey, 
and Greece met in London to discuss 
the future of Cyprus. The talks 
broke down after ten days—with 
what the Turkish minister called “a 
formal agreement to disagree.” Soon 
thereafter, Makarios rejected a Brit- 
ish offer of limited self-rule. He said 
it was a “snare” by which Britain 
would retain control of the island’s 
police and defense. 

The situation seemed hopeless. 
Greece beamed anti-British broad- 
casts to Cyprus. Britain began jam- 
ming the air waves. Turkey made 
it clear that she would not tolerate 
Greek Cypriote “domination” over 
the 100,000 Turks in Cyprus. And on 
the island itself, armed Greek Cyp- 
riotes clashed with British soldiers. 

Makarios decided to consult again 
with Greece. But on March 9, 1956, 
he was seized by British police at 
the Nicosia airport, as he was about 
to take off for Athens. They packed 





NICOSIA, Cyprus (By Cable)— 
The Greek Cypriotes, whose civiliza- 
tion starts with the dawn of the his- 
tory of humanity, seek their freedom 
through the application of the right 
of self-determination. It is incon- 
ceivable that the government of a 
great power like Great Britain 
should have reached the point of tak- 
ing refuge behind the artificial clamor 
raised by another country in order 
to avoid granting Cyprus the funda- 
mental right of self-determination 
which Britain professes to recognize. 





STATEMENT OF THE ETHNARCHY COUNCIL OF CYPRUS 
(Special to WORLD WEEK) 


Concerning the British proposal 
for a constitution of self-government, 
Archbishop Makarios, prior to his 
abduction and imprisonment, made 
clear the conditions for a transitory 
period of genuine self-government. 
Britain could effectuate a settlement 
by releasing our Ethnarch (national 
leader) who, as the elected repre- 
sentative of the people, is the only 
one who has the right to negotiate 
on our behalf. 

—(signed) Anthimos, Bishop of 
Citium, Acting Ethnarch 








him off to the Seychelles Islands in 
the Indian Ocean—described by one 
British resident as “a delightful place 
—sunny and peaceful, but rather 
lonely.” 

Terrorism increased with Makarios 
in exile. EOKA, the Cy ote un- 
derground organization, has to date 
killed about 50 British soldiers. This 
rebel group is led by one George 
Grivas, better known as “Dighenis,” 
a legendary Greek Robin Hood. 

Last June, Britain again proposed 
some form of self-government for 
Cyprus. Turkey vigorously objected. 
She told Britain that the Turks would 
invade Cyprus rather than see the 
island fall into the hands of the 
Greeks. 

The foliowing month the British 
sent Lord John Radcliffe to the is- 
land. His mission was to draft a 
constitution for a_ self-governing 
Cyprus. But Britain refused to put 
a new constitution into effect until 
“Dighenis” and his band lay down 
their arms. This they refuse to do 
until the British return Makarios. 
When Makarios was asked if he 
could stop the terrorists, he replied, 
“Ask Dighenis.” 

Britain would rather deal with the 
Boston-educated Church dignitary 
than. with the rebel “Robin Hood.” 
But Britain insists that Makarios first 
make a clear-cut statement de- 
nouncing the terrorist tactics of 
EOKA. 


On this page is a statement by the 
Ethnarchy Council of the Orthodox 


- Church of Cyprus. For the official 


views of the three governments most 
concerned with the dispute see the 
next page. 








A WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVE 


Three Views on the Cyprus Question 


—Official Statements by the British, Greek, and Turkish Governments 





THE BRITISH POSITION 


Cyprus is a British island colony 
of vital strategic importance. It pre- 
sents no ordinary colonial problem. 

It is the only base now left from 
which Britain can immediately honor 
her many treaty commitments in the 
troubled Middle East. Suez has 


shown that bases without sovereignty 
are not enough. British troops in 
Cyprus are a stabilizing influence 
from the Soviet border to the oil- 
fields of the Persian Gulf. 

Britain came to Cyprus by Turkish 
request. Ever since she has con- 
sistently tried to give the island in- 
ternal self-rule. Lord Radcliffe, one 
of England’s most eminent consti- 
tutional lawyers, is now in Cyprus 
for that sole purpose. But he can 
only succeed if the people of the 
island will cooperate. We believe 
that the majority, if left to them- 
selves, would do so. (Though Cyp- 
riotes are free to emigrate to Greece, 
in the last 16 months only one has 
chosen to do so, while 5,700 emi- 
grated to Britain.) Greece, under the 
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cloak of self-determination, wants to 
annex the island. and the extremist 
movement, fostered by the Eth- 
narchy (church leaders), has re- 
sisted self-government for fear it 
should lead to independence, rather 
than to annexation by Greece. Ter- 
rorism, encouraged by the church 
and by the government-controlled 
Athens radio, has denicd the people 
freedom of thought or speech. 
Britain accepts the eventual right 
of the Cypriote people to determine 
their own future, when political and 
strategic circumstances allow and 
when they can do so without fear. 
But first, violence must cease, and 
then self-government can follow. 
—British Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 





THE GREEK POSITION 


The Greek Government believes 
that the people of Cyprus are en- 
titled to determine their future ac- 
cording to their own wishes. It 
advocates the application of the 


right of self-determination to the 
people of Cyprus and will accept as 
binding any decision the Cypriotes 
might reach through democratic pro- 
cesses. Self-determination is en- 
shrined in the United Nations Char- 
ter as one of the fundamental rights 
of peoples everywhere. Britain, now 
ruling Cyprus, has signed the Char- 
ter and further recognized the valid- 
ity of self-determination in such sol- 
emn pledges as the Atlantic Charter, 
the Manila Declaration and the Joint 
Statement of the Potomac signed by 
Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Greece has a legitimate interest in 
Cyprus because five sixths of the 


population are Greeks by language, 
culture, religion and tradition. 

In the face of repeated British 
refusals to comply with their obliga- 
tions under the Charter and in view 
of the deteriorating situation in 
Cyprus, Greece has applied to the 
United Nations for a peaceful solu- 
tion. 

Should the Cypriotes choose union 
with Greece, the Greek Government 
is willing to guarantee the political, 
religious and cultural rights of the 
17.8 per cent Turkish minority and 
the continued use by Britain of her 
defensive bases in the island. 

—The Royal Greek Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 





THE TURKISH POSITION 


The Island of Cyprus is geographi- 
cally, strategically and _ historically 
an integral part of Turkey. 

As a base, the island is of the 
highest value for the free world and 


NATO. But its strategic importance 
for Turkey is vital, and transcends 
NATO, both in space and in time. 
In .pace, because Turkey’s commit- 
ments extend to areas not covered 
by the North Atlantic Treaty; and 
in time, since that Treaty is only 
for 20 years. 

Cyprus dominates all southern 
ports of Turkey through which might 
pass the only practicable lines of 
communication in case of hostilities. 
Turkey’s entire defense system pivots 
on those ports. Turkey could be 
completely surrounded and cut off, 
were the island not to be in sure 
hands. 


British sovereignty was recognized 


in the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923, 
to which Greece also is a party. If 
this status quo is changed, the island 
should revert to its original owner, 
Turkey, to whom it belonged for 
300 years. 

Moreover, if the delicate political 
balance set up by the Treaty of 
Lausanne is once disturbed, it would 
become many 
other provisions of that international 
treaty. In addition to these con- 
siderations, there are in Cyprus 120,- 
000 Turks, descendants of Turkish 
settlers whose destiny is inalienabiy 
linked with that of Turkey. 

—The Turkish Embassy 
Washington, D. C 


necessary to revise 








Cold War 


Are American Mailmen Going to the Dogs? 


“TS NOT news when a dog bites 

a man. But when a man bites a 
dog—that’s news!” Editors have 
quoted this neat newspaper theory 
for some 75 years. Last year, with 
a collective growl, the dogs made 
the editors eat those words. They 
bit 5,880 mailmen and thus supplied 
one of the juiciest news stories of 
1956. 

Americans have long known of 
the “cold war” that goes on between 
mailman and mutt. But it wasn't 
until the U.S. Post Office released 
the 1955 casualty list that the nation 
learned how severe a licking the 
letter carriers were taking. The list 
of Fido’s 5,880 victims shows that 
America’s front line may well be the 
front lawn. 


Ten per cent of the dog-bitten 
postmen were laid up in bed for one 
or more days. Seventy-five per cent 
required medical aid. A hardy fifteen 


per cent dusted themselves off, 
licked their wounds, and continued 
on their rounds. One battle-hardened 
mailman said, while sitting tender- 
ly on a cushion, “If the dog is man’s 
best friend, he sure shows his friend- 
ship in a peculiar way!” 

No canine casualties were reported 
in the survey. But the dog delin- 
quents shouldn’t wag their tails in 
victory just yet. Post Office strate- 
gists are planning a nation-wide 
campaign to make America’s front 
lawns safe for mailmen, “We will 
prove once and for all,” said one 
determined planner, “that man—and 
especially the U.S. mailman—is 
smarter than any cocker spaniel.” 

The first step is to build up an 
arsenal of anti-dog weapons. Old- 
fashioned postmen still use the for- 
mula, “Talk softly but carry a big 
stick.” But the Post Office, in keep- 
ing with the atomic age, is experi- 
menting with more modern devices. 

In the chemical warfare division, 
the department has a water gun 
filled with ammonia. This is an of- 
fensive weapon with a particularly 


offensive odor. But it appears to 
down more dog-owners than dogs. 

In the armor department, the Post 
Office is weighing the idea of in- 
serting metal sheets in the mailmen’s 
trouser legs. This is because the 
mailman’s lower leg seems tastiest 
to dogs (as 3,833 groaning letter 
carriers reported in 1955). The 
metal sheets should blunt even a 
bloodhound’s bite. 

This summer, a dog psychologist 
recommended that postmen offer 
candy or biscuits to dogs to win 
their friendship. This is “peace at a 
price”—but the Post Office is willing 
to pay it. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


When neither weapons nor goodies 
are handy, said the expert, “Look 
the dog in the eye and refuse to 
back away. Show him that man is 
superior to dog!” If the dog under- 
stands the first thing about psycholo- 
gy, he will realize he is beaten. 

One postmaster in California may 
have hit upon the ultimate anti-dog 
weapon—a bigger dog. Each mail- 
man in his district befriends a big, 
strong dog before going to “the 
front.” With these “super dogs” as 
allies, the mailman can deliver his 
mail in safety. This seems to prove 
that dogs have greater respect for 
a big dog than they have for a U.S. 
mailman. Nevertheless, the depart- 
ment cannot go through with this 
canine body-guard program on a 
large scale. Aside from the great 
expense, the U.S. Post Office would 
soon look more like a kennel club 
than a mail delivery service. 

To combat the long-range danger, 
the Post Office now sends out ad- 
visory letters to all dog-owners. The 
letters ask the owners to put Fido 
in the dog-house during delivery 
hours. The only snag to this plan, 
say the harried mailmen, is “How 
do we get that advisory letter past 
Fido in the first place?” Perhaps it’s 
just a “dog’s world.” —Sm Go.psere 








Exploring the Sea AS 


five fathoms 


down! 


- 


All photos courtesy of the Five Fathom Club 


Teen-agers turn deep-sea divers to collect rare specimens for classroom 


EEP-sea diving, stalking game 
D with spears, photographing the 
exciting mysteries of undersea life— 
these are just a few of the adven- 
tures of a sea-minded group of boys 
from Roslyn Heights, N. Y 

These boys belong to a unique 
club—the “Five Fathom Club.” The 
name stems from the fact that the 
boys do most of their exploring at 
a depth of five fathoms (thirty 
feet). 

The main purpose of the club is 
to uncover the deep secrets of the 
sea. After each diving adventure, 
the boys bring back marine speci- 
mens for their school biology labora- 
tory. So far. their collection boasts 
hundreds of marine creatures: sea 
urchins, jelly-fish, corals, starfish, an 
octopus, sponges, and many varieties 
of rare fish. Members of the ciub 
give slide and movie talks before 
community groups, describing their 
‘Jules Verne-like” adventures. 

The club was started four years 


Plastic refrigerator tray makes a handy 
watertight camera box. Cost: 40 cents. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


ago by ten ninth grade boys at Ros- 
lyn High School. All general science 
students, the boys were anxious to 
“see for ourselves the undersea won- 
ders that we had been studying.” 
Accordingly, they decided to form 
an underwater diving club. They 
asked their science teacher, E. Joe 
_ Albertson, to be their adviser. 

The club now hes 18 members, 
aged 14-18. There's only one require- 
ment for membership. Every mem- 
ber must have at least a 78 per cent 
average in school grades. 

Winters are spent as workshop 
periods. The boys devote every spare 
moment to making their own diving 
equipment, and reading any books 
they can find on the subject. 

With little money and a lot of 
imagination, the boys have rigged 
up all kinds of equipment. Out of 
a second-hand gasoline engine, they 
made a miachine to pump air into 
their diving helmet. And for water- 
proof covers for their cameras, the 
boys put together a couple of plastic 
refrigerator food containers (see 
photo). They also made their own 
undersea viewers, specimen bags, 
underwater knives, and spear guns. 

In the spring, the members of the 
Five Fathom Club go on week-end 
camping trips to beaches on Long 
Island. Here they practice diving, 
water safety, and test their equip- 
ment. 

The most exciting thrill of the 


year comes during Easter vacation. 
Then the club takes a three-week 
‘rip to the Florida Keys to collect 
specimens in tropical coral waters 
The boys themselves pay their ex- 
penses, and do all the planning and 
organizing for the trip. Mr. Albert- 
son goes along only “to keep them 
company.” 

The Five Fathom Club is believed 
to be the first of its kind in the 
country. Inspired by the adventures 
of this club, many teen-agers in 
other parts of the U. S. have formed 
diving clubs of their own. They, too, 
are venturing into the five 
fathoms down! 


sea, 


—YANNA BRANDT 


Club members give home-made diving 
helmet a workout at local swimming pool. 





LIGHT AHEAD! 


What Career Is Right for You? 


HERE'S a green light ahead of 

you! There are more career op- 
portunities today than ever before 
Our population is and 
American industry is 
Many fields need able beginners to 
help supply consumer goods and to 
keep the free nations of the world 
strong. 

Which career road will you take? 
One career road may turn out to be 
a broad highway of success for you 
Others may become byways—side 
roads which will lead to a dead end 

It's a matter of common sense to 
choose your career carefully. You'll 
want a job that interests and chal- 
lenges you. You'll want a job in 
which you can use your abilities to 
the best advantage. 

Now is the time (a) to discover 
the field that is best for you, and 
(b) to start preparing yourself for 
that field. World Week will publish 
a special series this semester on 
“How to Choose a Career and How 
to Find a Job.” These special articles, 
many of them written with the co- 
operation of the New York State 
Employment Service, can help you— 
if you read them carefully and if 
you do the exercises painstakingly 

Your local branch of the State 
Employment Service has free voca- 
tional tests for you as well as pam 
phlets on leading career fields. A 
State Employment Service counselor 
will be glad to interview you about 
your career interests and to advise 
you what to do. Remember, too, 
that the State Employment Service 
can get you part-time and summer 
jobs as well as permanent positions 
This service is free 

Whenever possible, 
and summer jobs in the career field 
of your interest. You may have to 
take a beginner’s job which isn’t at 
all the work you're most 


growing 


expanding. 


get part-time 


intere sted 


in, but if this beginner’s job gives 
you an opportunity to learn more 
about the field, it will pay you far 
more than money. It will give you 
a chance to see if the field really 
holds promise for you 

By reading and studying the vari- 
ous career fields, you're using the 
trial-and-error method to discover 
which job is right for you. This is 
very important. It you 
years of wasted time and unhappi- 
ness when you actually take a per- 
manent job! Why? Because it will 
help you eliminate blind alleys and 
find the field that is best for you 


ADD UP THE SCORE 


As you learn more about your 
own interests and skills this semester 
and as you read widely about job 
opportunities, keep asking yourself: 
Will this career field hold the best 
opportunities for success cid hap- 
piness for me? Do I have what it 
takes to be a success in this field? 
Keep comparing your interests and 
abilities with those required for var- 
ious jobs. 

Remember that you're on your first 
job right now. It’s an important job, 
too. You're busy getting an educa- 
tion—and your high school record 
does count in getting a job. 

Employers are interested in your 
high school grades They want to 
know about your activities 
and the part-time and summer jobs 
you ve had. They believe—and right- 
ly so—that the boy or girl who is a 
success in high school is likely to 
be the young man or woman who 
is most successful on the job. 

Learn now how to improve youl 


may save 


school 


personality. (We'll help you in an 
early issue of World Week.) Learn 
how to write a good letter of appli- 
cation; how to fill out properly a 
job application blank; how to pre- 
pare and conduct yourself at an 
interview for a job. 

Start a “Career Notebook” where 
you can keep the job application 
blanks and other career materials 
that you collect. In one section, keep 
a diary of your part-time job experi- 
ences. In another, keep the forms 
(job application blanks, model job 
letters, etc.) that we will publish 
this term. Also, collect newspaper 
want ads for workers in fields that 
interest you. Study these ads so that 
you learn to read them correctly. 

After you take our “Career Inter- 
est Inventory,” write a brief biogra- 
phy of yourself, listing your talents, 
skills, and interests that might help 
you get a good job. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Which career fields offer opportu- 
nities for beginners today? Which 
fields are expanding? Which offer 
limited opportunities? Let’s make a 
survey of opportunities for begin- 
ners in leading job fields. 

Two classes of young people enter 
the business world every year: (a) 
teen-agers right out of high school; 
and (b) young people graduating 
from trade, business, and other ad- 
vanced schools, and from colleges 
and universities. 

Often girl high school graduates 
—especially those with clerical skills 
such as typing and shorthand—find 
it easier to get jobs than boy high 
school graduates. 

However, there still are many 
openings for outstanding boys. There 
are numerous opportunities for boys 
who are eager to learn on the job 
and who are willing to start in a 
bottom-of-the-ladder job—where 
learning is more important than the 
salary received. 

Employers are eager to hire ad- 
vanced school and college graduates. 
But these employers today are some- 
what more particular than they were 
in the years right after World War 
Il. They expect the applicants to 
have the best qualifications. 

For beginners, however, there are 
still many vacancies in key job fields. 
In an early issue in this series, we 
will tell you about some of these op- 
portunities. 

WruiaM Favet, Vocational Editor 





“My Army Recruiter 
' gave me the opportunity 
| wanted” 


“he showed me how to choose my 
job training before enlistment” 


“I really shopped around before deciding how to serve, and only the 

Army would guarantee that I'd get the training | wanted. My Army 

Recruiter was a real friendly guy and showed me how the Army lets 

you pick your own technical course. And you don’t have to enlist until 

you get a written guarantee that your course is there for you. Now I’m 

s becoming an expert in cartography and will be able to step iato a 

eee specialist's job. Whatever you're interested in, you can bet the Army 

has a course in it. You just can’t beat the deal the Army offers you. 

SFC. Joel R. Ledford Your recruiter can fix it up for you, too. He’s a mighty good man to 


Army Recruiter get to know.” 
Marion, North Carolina 4 pital f s 
. ° . 
ft walkie 


Pvt. William Poteat, Jr 
Marion, North Carolina 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU Graduate, Glenwood High School 
GET THIS SAME TRAINING PROGRAM 


You can get the same deal Bill got by visiting that a place in class is waiting for you. And not 
your local Army Recruiter. He’ll tell you about until after high school graduation do you actually 
the 100 courses to choose from—electronics, en- enlist. So get in on this program right now and 
gineering, medicine, finance, mechanics—just prepare for a great future. Just see your Army 
about everything. When you select your course, Recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
your recruiter will get you a written guarantee —at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
TT 
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 piilserys| $100,000 Recipe & Baking 
So 9 
tf i BEST: 
& 3 x ee ? , ? 
S§ % frov':” | ts easy! Its fun! Heres how to enter: 
* 8 *osteeeesee 
w 3 oo UB Just get a free entry blank at your grocer’s. 
8 & ERICH oUt You’ll also find free entry blanks in specially-marked 
KI 4 for ps and CARES | 5 and 10-lb. bags of Pillsbury’s BEST Flour. 
pie Or, write to Ann Pillsbury, Box 211, Minneapolis, 
~Y meal - Minnesota. Requests should reach Ann Pillsbury 
es by September 15 in order for you to receive 
your entry blank in time to enter by October 1. 
Girls! Boys! If you have a good recipe family love to have you make. Then 


you could win one of the many big send in your recipe. It’s that easy... 
prizes in Pillsbury’s 8th Grand National no slogans, jingles or essays to write. 
Recipe and Baking Contest. It can be And you can win up to $25,000—plus 
plain or fancy—one you invented orone an exciting free trip to New York where 
that’s been a family favorite—just so you'll meet celebrities, appear on tele- 
it’s novel or different in taste, prepara- vision and have the time of your life! 
tion or appearance. Don’t miss out on the greatest baking 

Think of the little touches you add _—_— event and exchange of recipes in Amer- 
Get Mom to enter, too! 


to food—the recipes your friends and ica. P.S. 


Ann Pillsburys Recipe Exchange 


Your recipe 


. \ Enter Pillsburys &th Grand 


Here are some bright ideas 
that won big money ! 





Miss Laura Rott used a basic Fun to meet Art Linkletter—and 
hoco Mrs. Bernard Koteen of Wash- 


cookie recipe and added a cl a 
late mint candy to the cookie ington, D.C. was glad to exchange 
dough. She swapped her recipe her recipe for an Open Sesame 
and won a big cash prize. Pie for a $25,000 ist prize. 


A simple main dish of ground 
beef filling in pastry triangles 
was the recipe 15-year-old Karen 
Folkmier of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, traded for Junior First Prize 
in last year’s Grand National 
Contest. 


‘Pillsburys way of swapping 


with you. 


Americas favorite home recipes 





































could win #25000! | 


Contest Now! For the first time! 


Juniors, 12-18 years of age, 
- can win top grand prizes... all 
it takes ts a recipe! 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


$25,000 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE 


JUNIOR WINNERS 


$3,000 First Prize 
$1,000 Second Prize 
7 $ 500 Third Prize 


BRIDES 


$3,000 First Prize 
$1,000 Second Prize 
g $ 500 Third Prize 


SENIOR WINNERS 
$6 000 $3,000 First Prize 
$2,000 Second Prize 
® $1,000 Third Prize 


100 GE Stratoliner “All-Automatic”’ Ranges 
100 GE All-Purpose Mixers 











PLUS 


PLUS 115 Free trips to New York—To the 70 Senior 
Recipe Contest Winners, the 15 Junior Recipe Contest 
Winners and the 15 Brides’ Contest Winners—an all- 
expense paid trip to New York and a stay at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in order to compete in the Baking Contest, 
plus a cash prize of $100 each. Pillsbury will provide the 
same trip for one parent or approved adult for each of 
the 15 Junior prize winners. 


Contest closes October 1, 1956 
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Gay Head 


d from a high 
lot. At 
seem to 
bous 
other 


Q. I just transferr 
school where I dated 
my present school, I can't 
vet interested in any of the 
Should I dat from 


schools? 


A. Maybe the 
school don’t look lik 
play baseball like Mickey 
But then neither 
old high school, did they? Probably 
they were no more attractive than 
the boys you knov just 
knew them better, and had found 
out what they were like underneath 
their crew cuts. G your new 
friends a little time. They'll never be 
carbon copies of the | 
to know, but worldn’t life be 
they were! Since you've dated 
you probably aren't afraid of talking 
to boys. Let them know your're in- 


quite a 


i 
hous 


boys at vour new 
lab Hunter or 
M intle. 


bovs it yvour 


now Vou 


VS Vou used 


dull if 
i lot 


terested in them. The chances are 
that they'll put their best personali- 


“the new 


forward to impress 


ties 
girl.” 
And what do 
happen if you date only boys from 
other The boys at your 
school will realize that you're not in- 
terested in them just as quickly as if 
hung. a “Keep Away’ sign 
pony tail. You wouldn't 
for~ another school’s football 
team, would you? Of course not; it 
wouldn’t be loyal. Then think how 
silly you’d feel if you worked on the 
decorations committee for your new 
school’s prom—and then went to the 
prom at some other You'll 
find it’s a good idea to keep all your 
loyalties in one place. School will be 


a lot more fun that way. 


you suppose will 


schools? 


youd 


from your 


root 


school. 


don't mind lending my 


QO. I 


friends money, but if they forget to 
return it, I think it’s rude to ask for 
it. But I'd still like the money back. 
What should I do? 


A. You can’t be blamed for hesi- 
tating to ask borrowers to return 
their debts. You feel silly raising a 
fuss over 25 cents. But that 25 cents 
is yours, and would come in mighty 
handy next time you're thirsty, or 
need bus fare home. The least em- 
barrassing way is to request its re- 
turn when an expense comes up. 
Try a simple “Say, Jake, I only have 
a dime and I'd rather have a soda 
than a Coke. Do you have the quar- 
ter you borrowed from me yester- 
day?” He'll understand, particularly 
if he; too, prefers sodas to Cokes. 

Of course, if you lent Jake the 
quarter last April, it would be better 
to forget this debt and remember 
the next time you lend him money 
to ask a bit sooner. But if it’s a more 
serious matter of a few dollars or so, 
do see, in a tactful way, that it is 
returned 

Any Questions? 

If you have a question which you 
like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of the great- 
est interest will be discussed in future 


would 


columns. 





Top Secret 


The six boys who were sprawled 
around the Bowden living room had 
just elected officers for their newly 
formed gun club. Jim Bowden, Vic« 
President - in - Charge - of - the - Clul 
house, motioned for silence. “I am 
honored by my new nosit xcept 
for one detail. W« 2 club- 
house. Any suggestions 

“Sure,” Pounds, Vice 
President -in-Charge-of-Eats. “Way 
back in the woods the Carlisle 
farm there’s a wooden two-room cot- 
tage with a fireplace. Nobody ever 
uses it. We could brir ur sleeping 
bags down there e the winter.” 

“Great idea!” exclaimed Alan the 
président of the club. “I'll write Mr 
Carlisle a letter tonight asking his 
permission > 


answere 


“Why bother?” shrugged Pounds. 
“He’d never know we were there.” 

“Suppose something happened, 
though,” Jim. “Suppose we 
broke a window, or started a fire?” 

“Then he’d never know who did 
x explained Pounds. “Besides, Mr. 
Carlisle has so much money that a 
broken mean a 
thing to him.” 

“Aw, forget the letter, Alan,” 
added Kip, another member. “We 


wont hurt the place.” 
oO Q Oo 


said 


window wouldn't 


l. Was it Pounds to 
think of using someone else’s prop- 
erty for the club? Would Alan be 
wrong if he wrote Mr. Carlisle for 
permission? Would the club’s using 
the cottage be all right if it weren't 
inconvenient for Mr. Carlisle? If 
you were Mr. Carlisle, would you 
lend the boys the cottage? 

» 3 Why did Pounds object to writ- 
ing a letter to Mr. Carlisle? Are 
these good reasons? Are the boys 
likely to lose any fun if Mr. Carlisle 
in th ittage? What 


wrong of 


know s they re 


are they likely to gain? If they did 
break a window what would happen 
if Mr. Carlisle knew they were there? 
What would he do if he found out? 
In this case would they have gained 
anything by not asking Mr. Carlisle? 


3. Could Mr. Carlisle afford a 
broken window better than the boys? 
Is this a good reason for not worry- 
ing about what happens to the 
place? If you were Alan, what would 
you decide after hearing Pound’s 
and Kip’s arguments? How would 
you explain your decision to them? 
How would you convince them you 
were right? 


An Invitation 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve Ii”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish, We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award of 
$5 will be made for each solution puab- 
lished. Send yours to: “How Would You 
Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street. New York 326. N. Y. 





At last,no 
smudgy fingers 


When you change ribbons on the Up to now, you've had to touch 
1957 Royal Portable a typewriter ribbon to change it. 


So you got your hands dirty. 


... but on the 1957 Royal Portable you ... then you just take the new ribbon from 
simply lift out the ribbon. And throw it away. the box. Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 


aa tain 2th 


... next just drop ribbon in place like this. Your LOOK at your hands! They’re 

hands never touch the ribbon. Close typewriter and clean! No inky smudges, . because 

type. Now... you haven’t touched the ribbon. A 
1957 Royal Portable exclusive! 


' Guys and gals, get higher 
The famous Royal Quiet Deluxe®. ® marks this year ! 
In 6 exciting new colors. A rugged 


Royal. Standard keyboard and con- Turn C’s into B’s and B’s into 
trols. Two extrakeys: = + and! 1. A’s by typing your homework 


Clean ’n Easy Ribbon Changer. No : on a 1957 Royal Portable. En- 
down payment. 24 months to pay. 3 courages neatness, better spell- 
Liberal trade-in at your dealers’. ing, clearer thinking. 


‘The new clean 'n easy ribbon changer ... onlv on the 1957 ROYAL portable 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
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i. MAP READING 
Fill in the informatio: 











l. In what body of wate yprus located? 


2. What is the « 


3. Turkey is in w! lirection from Cyprus? 


ribes the surface 


4. What geographic term dé 
tures of southern ( 


significar Cyprus 


5. What is the militar 
indicated on the map 


6. Through what « 


does the Suez Canal pass? 


> 


7. In what part of Cyprus do the plains lie? 


8. About how many miles is Cyprus from Greece? 





ll. WHICH IS IT? 
Write the letter of the correct choice in the space. 


1. Under the enosis movement, Greek Cypriotes: 
want (a) complete self-government and no ties 
to any nation; (b) union with Greece; (c) the 
right to vote whether or not to continue as a 
British possession. 

2. Which factor contributes least to the importance 
of Cyprus in world affairs today: (a) it is one 
of the world’s chief sources of Copper; (b) it is 
located in the path of trade routes to the Middle 
East; (c) British bombers are based on Cyprus. 

. Which statement indicates Greece's attitude to- 

ward Cyprus?*(a) “Cyprus should have the right 
to decide its own political life”; (b) “Cyprus 
should have limited self-rule under British pro- 
tection”; (c) “Cyprus should be placed under 
permanent United Nations protection.” 
Which statement is NOT true? (a) Cyprus was 
annexed by the British after Turkey joined Bri- 
tain’s enemies in World War I; (b) Cyprus has 
been conquered by several countries since an- 
cient times; (c) Archbishop Makarios has urged 
Cyprus to accept Britain’s peace proposals 


ill. LAND AND PEOPLE 
Write T if the underlined word or words make the 
statement true. If they make the statement false, sub- 


stitute the correct word or words. 


1. The majority of the Cypriotes are of Turkish de- 





scent oni 


Copper is one of the chief resources of Cyprus. 





3. A rare sight in Cyprus would be women helping 


their husbands in the fields. 


There are few farmers in Cyprus who have land 


t 


of their own. 


5. Most of the Greek Cypriotes are Mosléms. 








IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Write a paragraph developing this idea: “After 
reading the three statements by the governments of 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey, my own conclusions 


are... 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the fo. owing scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in Ques- 
tions I and II, 8 for each item in Question ITI. Total, 100. 





Osterbrook 


“K" PEN AND PENCIL SET 


als 
nll dl ALL-NEW 
precision 


BALL PO! 


NEW BALL POINTS—“K” or Standard. Nine years in the 
making. Now, enjoy a new writing experience in Boll 
Point Dependability. Extra-Fine or Medium line. Worthy, 
matching companions for Esterbrook Pens and Pencils. 


“K" PEN AND PENCIL SET—matching Pen 
and Push-Pencil, with rich deep-toned 
barrels and lustrous metal caps. And, the 
Esterbrook “Renew-Point” of your choice. 


PETITE-PAK SET—dainty, purse-size 
Pen and Pencil Set in convenient 
case. Choice of pastel colors—pink, 
peach, orchid, aqua, blue and yellow. 


To make your writing look better 


choose the right point for the way you urite ... by number 


= NEW, INSTANT-STARTING ESTERBROOK BALL POINT 
New, “CST” Ink with Controlled Surface Tension . . . an Esterbrook 
exclusive ... assures smooth, no-skip, no-smear writing. Ink is 


waterfast on paper, yet washable from fabric in soap or detergent. 
King-size Refill has 4Y2-mile writing copacity. 


New, repeater-type, Retracting Mechanism .. . 
push the top to extend the point. Million-time-tested. 


MORE THAN 3O 


3 
: 
| 
4 
| 
| 


7 AE 
, Cardon Caposad 
(also public counter use) 





Vote Here for President! 


cn you are over 18 and live 
in Georgia or Kentucky, you can't 
vote in this election on November 6 
But here’s your chance to express your 
own opinions in a Presidential poll 
strictly for high school teen-agers! - 

The Institute of Student Opinion 
(ISO), sponsored by Scholastic Maga 


1 


zines, conducts polls on timely ques- 


be answered by placing a check (#) 
in the space immediately after your 
choice. If you wish to answer No. 2, 
you must write in the names of the 


candidates you favor (surnames will 


ao) 

Be sure to fill in the blanks at the 
bottom indicating your personal statis- 
tics and the name of your school and 


town. If you have already voted through 


tions among high schoo] 
cooperation with sti 
Poll No. 26 (below) is the first for this 
school year. tc your teacher 

Your class may take part in this poll, 
whether or not your. school paper is 
a member of ISO. Ask vour teacher of 
to appoint a committee to 


own ballot with pencil 
that all questions except No. 2 should 


students in 


] 
( nt newspapers 


‘ 


} 
conduct the 
Each student should mark his 
iCast 


before election 


your school paper, do not vote twice. 

Clip out your ballot and turn it in 
or faculty adviser. Ask 
them to mail all ballots in one package 
not later than October 1 to: Institute 
Student Opinion, 33 West 42nd 
Street. New York 36, N.Y. (Postage 
will be refunded.) Results will be pub- 
P] not lished in the issue of November 1, just 














INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No. 26, September, 1956 


If you could vote, which one of the following major party tickets nomi- 
nated for President and Vice President of the United States would you 
vote for on November 6, 1956? (Check one party.) 


Republican Democratic 


For Pres.: Adlai E. Stevenson 
For Vice Pres.: Estes Kefauver 


For Pres.: Dwight D. Eisenhower 
For Vice Pres.: Richard M. Nixon 
If you would not vote for either of the tickets listed above, name below 
the men you would prefer to vote for: 

For President: 

For Vice President: — 
Do you think that the men you would like to vote for would be the same 
as the choice of your parents? 


Yes No ae 


Would you favor changing the Electoral College system by dividing the 
electoral vote of each state in proportion to the popular vote for. Presi- 
dent in that state? 

Yes No No opinion 


Do you believe that all states should pass laws making young people 
eligible to vote at the age of 18, as Georgia and Kentucky have done? 
Yes No No opinion 


Up to what age do you think a boy or girl should be required to attend 


school full time? 


14 15 16 17 i. 


- If you were not required by law to attend school, would you be in school 


this year? 


Uncertain __ 


Grade 


Town 











Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Cypriote (p. 5)—A native of Cyprus 

Orthodox Church of Cyprus (p. 5)- 
An independent church of eastern 
Christendom. It adheres to the doc- 
trines of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
not subject to the Roman Catholic Pope 

Moslems (p. 14)—Followers of the 
religious teachings of Mohammed, 
7th-century Arab leader. Moslems be- 
lieve there is only one god—Allah. 

Middle East (p. 14)—The general 
area—largely Arab—where Asia, Africa, 
and Europe meet. 

Byron (p. 14)—George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. British poet (1788-1824) who 
championed Greek independence. 

Hittites (p. 15)—An ancient people 
of unknown origin who conquered the 
region now occupied by Turkey. 

Phoenicians (p. 15)—A_ sea-faring 

eople on the coast of ancient Syria. 

Crusaders (p. 15)—Christian knights 
who took part iri military campaigns 
against the Moslems in the llth to 
13th centuries. They tried—unsuccess- 
fully—to free the Holy Land (Pales- 
tine) from Moslem rule. 

minaret (p. 17)—Tower of a mosque 
(Moslem holy place). Five times a 
day, a Moslem climbs the minaret and 
calls his fellow worshippers to prayer. 

self-determination (p. 18)—The right 
of a people to decide its own form 
of government and political status. 

Ethnarchy Council (p. 18)—The gov- 
erning body of the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus. 

sovereignty (p. 19)—Supreme politi- 
cal power or authority; independence 

status quo (p. 19)—The present state 
wr condition. 

Treaty of Lausanne (p. 19)—The 
treaty of 1923 by which sovereignty 
over Cyprus was transferred from 
Turkey to Britain. 

Atlantic Charter, Manila Declaration, 
and the Joint Statement of the Potomac 
(p. 19)—Recent free world agreements 
recognizing, among other things, the 
right of self-determinition. 


Say It Right! 

SIGH-prus 

enosis (p. 5)—EN-uh-siss. 

Makarios (p. 5)—muh-KAH-ree-ohs 
Cypriote (p. 5)—SIP-rih-oht. 
Nicosia (p. 14)—nick-oh-SEE-uh 
Limassol (p. 14)—lim-uh-SOLE. 
Famagusta (p. 14)—fah-muh-GOOS- 


Cyprus (p. 5) 


uh, 
Troodos (p. 14)--TROH-oh-dos. 
Kyrenia (p. 14)—ki-REE-nih-uh 
Hittites (p. 15)—HIT-ites. 
Phoenicians (p. 15)—fee-NISH-unz. 
mosque (p. 17)—mosk. 
Dighenis (p. 18)—dih-ghen-ISS. 








a registered trade-mark. Copr. 1956 The Coca-Cola Company. 


feel the difference... 


Coke puts you at your sparkling best! 


Anyone for fun? The fountain’s the place to find it! 
And part of the fun, for millions, is the real great taste 
and sparkling refreshment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Why 
not let Coke give your next lunch a nice happy sparkle? 
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WEAREVER 
DELUXE RETRACTABLE 
BALL PEN 
Revolutionary push-but- 
ton action. Handsomely 
styled in eye-catching 
colors. Every cartridge 

pre-tested. 


°° | 


























in or out | 
of school- ' 
choose 


Look for the WEAREVER 

Self-Service Display. Choose from the 
world’s largest selection of Ball Pens, 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 


popularly priced from 29¢€ to $1.95. 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
The World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer For More Than 60 Years! 





WEAREVER 
PENNANT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Attractively produced 
with the point that’s 
right for you and in your 
choice of eye-appealing 

colors. 


Choose the point 
best for you: 


Etta Fue 








| rere) -enares and 
’ Listening 


>» The $64,000 question of the 1956-57 
TV season is “What can’t Steve Allen 
do?” He has written stories, poetry, a 
TV musical; he plays better than aver- 
age piano; he starred as the band- 
leader in The Benny Goodman Story, 
his book, The Funny Men, has just been 
published (Simon & Schuster), an anal- 
ysis of sixteen outstanding TV come- 
dians—Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Sid 
Caesar, Phil Silvers, and Jackie Glea- 
son, among others. And now he has the 
audacity to take on the Great Stone 
Face; for NBC has thrown him into the 
most hotly contested spot of the week, 
8-9 p.m., Sundays, opposite CBS-TV’s 
Ed Sullivan Show. Allen amazed every- 
one but the Elvis Presley fans when 
his NBC show got a higher rating than 
Sullivan’s for the first time in many 
months. The big question remains: Can 
Steve Allen consistently beat Sullivan 
at his own game of variety entertain- 
ment? 


» Steve Allen’s successful presentation 
of jazz on Tonight (NBC-TV, Monday- 
Friday, 11:30 p.m., E.D.T.) has per- 
suaded the network to give more at- 
tention to this art. Best in Jazz (NBC- 
TV, Saturdays, 5-5:30 p.m., E.D.T.) 
is a new fall show that will cover fa- 
mous jazz spots throughout the country 
by live remotes. And Producers’ Show- 
case returns on Monday, September 17 
(NBC-TV, 8-9:30 p.m., E.D.T.) with 
an original musical, The Lord Won't 
Play Favorites, starring Louis Arm- 
strong and Kay Starr. 


» Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon- 
days, 9:30-10:30 p.m., E.D.T.) starts 
its fall season on September 10 with 
The Thirteenth Man, by Robert Wal- 
lace, the story of Sgt. Kelly, leader of 
a squad of 12 mechanics in charge of 
F86 fighters. 

> Elections are the big news this fall, 
and Pick the Winner (CBS-TV and 
radio, Wednesdays until election, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m. E.D.T. on TV; 8:30-9 p.m. 
on radio) begins on September 12 
to help you do just that. Four of the 
broadcasts will pit the outstanding 


| champions of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties against each other, in 


the fashion of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. The other four programs will be 
of. the news conference type, with 
party spokesmen being interviewed on 


| key campaign issues by the nation’s 
| top political writers. 








a GYM SHOES ARE REAL GREAT! 























BOYS AND GIRLS: Insist on “P-F” Gym Shoes... 


they help you play your best... longer. 


‘p “means Posture 


Foundation 4 <i BODY WEIGHT 


1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge ON OUTSIDE 


helps keep the weight of the “I Ap of normal foot 
body on the outside of the . +i Me By 


normal foot—decreasing ae 

A” at 
foot and leg muscle F pe rieke) helps 
strain, increasing / ; - Ea reduce fatigue 
endurance. ~ &. ' and increase 


comfort. 
2. Sponge rubber 
cushion 


X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “P-F"* 


Here’s how you go full speed longer with “P-F”’ 
Gym Shoes: their famous rigid wedge feature helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain. . . 

helps increase endurance. (See diagram.) 


“P.F” Gym Shoes also give you tough traction tread 
soles for sure footing and fast stops and 

starts. You get extra comfort from cushion 

insoles and uppers that “breathe.” 


You turn in your best performance in 
every gym class, every game with 

the help of ““P-F’’ Gym Shoes. 

Stop in at your favorite store 

and get your pair today. 


p F Gym Shoes are made only by 
U@ B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. “:""” 
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Record Wreckers 


HAT a year this has been for high 
school athletes. T-e-r-r-i-f-i-c! All 
over the land our schoolboy 
been “busting” records like dis« 


Every time you look 


gone beserk. 
around, plop! — ano 
smashed to bits. 

> In basketball, a ds 
a little mountain school 

(Wayland H. S.) mad meé rt 
the scoring marks. Kelly Coleman 
zled the nets fer a fantastic 46.8-po 
a-game average. What’s more, 
wound up his career with an all-time 
record of 4,263 points in 127 games 
an average of 33.6 points a game! 

In the famed Kentuck 
ment, dead-shot Kelly 
record in the book. He sank 187 points 
in four games, including a single game 
high of 67! 
> In football, the country’s top score! 
was Billy Cannon of Istrouma Paris! 


] 
ther 


, state tourna- 


ever’ry 


smashed 





White Sox lefthander Billy Pierc« 


Stars have 


jou key Ss 


La. The fastest 
Billy flew 
He 


H. S., Baton Rouge, 
sprinter in the Pelican State, 
like he was shot out of a Cannon. 
racked up a whopping 229 points! 

And let’s not forget Frank Gupton of 
[Trinidad (Colo.) High. Frank, who 
tallied only three points less than Billy 
Cannon, specialized in real long touch- 
down trips. He ripped off 34 td’s on 
runs like this: 60 yards, 40 yards, 54, 
99, 14, 60, 34, 34, 33, 89, 71, 60, 37, 
65, 93, 81, etc 
» In track, our schoolboy stars positive- 
ly sparkled. They ran, jumped, and 
threw circles around the record book. 
They wiped no fewer than seven marks 
out of sight! 

440-Yard Run—Jerry White of Cor- 
coran (Calif.) H. S. lowered the 47.2 
second standard to 46.7. 

One Mile—Jim Bowers of DeKalb 
Ill.) H. S. clipped 3.4 seconds off the 
old mark of 4:19.5, a new rec- 
ord of 4:16.1. 


setting 


.. then he used 


game ends. 


New greaselass way to in we ber me il day 


After exposure to water, wins 
Vitalis restores hair’s normal 
balance better than lead 

oil tonics. It makes even th 
hair easy to manage. Yet 
have an oil-slick look, becaus« 


l or sun contains V-7, the 
ing discovery. 


; MALS HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


greaseless groom- 
Try new Vitalis—you'll 


And so will your teammate 





High Jump—Walt Mangham, an All- 
American basketball star from New 
Castle (Pa.) H. S., leaped 6 ft. 9% in 
bettering the record of 6-9%. 

Broad Jump—Oscar Bean of Jefferson 
H. S., Los Angeles, soared 25 ft. 4% in., 
be ating the old mark by % in. (This 
record won't be approved since it was 
chalked up in a dual meet.) 

Pole Vault—Jim Brewer, high flyer 
from North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S., 
added 1% in. to his national mark of 
14 ft. 2 in. 

Shot Put—Homer Robertson of Pacific 
H. S. in San Bernardino, Calif., heaved 
the 12-pound ball 63 feet. 9% in., 
breaking the old standard of 62-5%. Ray 
Locke of Barrington (R. I.) H. S. also 
broke the record with a heave of 62 ft. 
7% in. 

880-Yard Relay 
from Jefferson H. S.., 
ered the record from 1:27.2 to 1:25.9. 

And Charles Piggee of Pasadena 

Calif.) H. S. also rates a whoop and 

a holler for tying the 120-yard high 
hurdles mark of 14.0 seconds. 
» Too bad about Jerry White (the 
440-yard record smasher) and Don 
Trautman of Roanoke (La.) H. S. Both 
these great high school track stars just 
missed making the 1956 Olympic team 
—Jerry in the quarter-mile and Don in 
the broad jump. 

You’d think that since the Olympic 
Games bring together the greatest ath- 
letes in the world, no high school athlete 
could hope to win anything. Yet every 
once in a while some schoolboy whiz 
will make a pretty red, white and blue 
splash for Uncle Sam. 

In the 1912 Olympics, it was Ted 
Meredith of Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad- 
Ted ripped off a blazing 1:51.9 
to cop the 800-meter run. He also fin- 
4th in the 400-meter run and 
ran on Uncle Sam’s championship 
1600-meter relay team. 

Three Olympics later (1924) along 
came Lee Barnes of Hollywood (Calif.) 
H. S. to win the pole vaulting crown 
with a leap of 12 ft. 11% in. 

In 1928, two young high school 
athletes wore the red, white and blue 
in Olympic competition. Frank Wykoff, 
speed demon from Glendale (Calif.) 
H. S., finished 4th in the 100-meter 
dash and ran on the winning 400- 
meter relay team. Sid Bowman of 
Hammond (La.) H. S. competed but 
failed to place in the hop, step and 


jump. 


A fleet foursome 
Los Angeles, low- 


emy. 


ished 





In the next Olympics (1932), Corny 
Johnson of Los Angeles (Calif.) H. S. 
cleared 6 ft. 5% in. to finish 4th in the 
high jump. 

In 1936, Billy Brown of Baker (La.) 
H. S. competed in the hop, step and 
jump without placing. 

The 1948 Olympics turned out to be 
a field day for a high school athlete. 
The big hero was the great Bob 
Mathias of Talare (Calif.) H. S., cham- 
pion in the decathlon event. 

And in the last Olympics (1952), 
Milt Campbell of Plainfield (N. J.) 
H. S. finished second in the decathlon. 


>» Hot tip: Keep an eye on Angelo 
Coia, freshman helfback at The Cita- 
del. Angie, the pride of Philadelphia, is 
a rangy 6 ft. 2 in., 190-pounder who 
can move like a scared hurricane. Dur- 
iug the past summer, he was the sensa- 
tion of Eastern track meets—reeling off 
times like 9.5, 9.7, and 9.8 in the 100- 
yard dash. That's flying, brother, espe- 
cially for a kid just out of high school. 
With his size and speed, Angie ought 
to be a terror on the gridiron. Anyway, 
I'm rooting like crazy for him. He’s one 
of the nicest kids I ever met. Though 
he has an Olympic future in track, foot- =: S 
ball is his real love. Hes a key —_—— “Easy Going,” by Lawrence Schiller, La Jolla (California) Junior- 
The Citadel “team of destiny. Senior High School. Entered in 1954 Scholastic Ansco Photography 
HERMAN L. MasIn, Sports Editor Awards. First shown at Bullock’s Downtown, Les Angeles, California. 





FOOTBALL "GREATS" 
PLAY WILSON 


So can you...for touchdown results 


F2070 Designed like popular 
college combinations, this Tenite 
helmet has a transparent, shatter- 
proof Lucite mask made with %%” 
heavy-duty Vinyl” Foam padding 
for the jaw area. Available in four 
color combinations. 


F1132 For the maximum in feel 

and gripping in any weather, try 

the ball autographed by All-Amer- 

ican Alan Ameche. Made of top- 

selection, full-grain, pebbled 

cowhide. A real point maker in 

rough play. F3080 Comfort with a variety of safety features. 
Cantilever web construction providing a sturdy base 
for corrugated epaulets and leather-hinged molded 
cap fibers. Laced front and back with leather slide 
closure. : 


Combination 


Alan “ iv 
oat s : : Helmet and 
‘ = ee - Face Mask 


Football 
THE WILSON NAME IS PART OF THE GAME 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch offices + (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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TURNS THE TABLES 
DURING LEAP YEAR! 


Have fun with your fragrance 


jcitd BOUQUET TO 
BEDAZZLE HIM! 


jo#d MIST TO 
MESMERIZE HIM! 


jotted PERFUME 
TO PURSUE HIM! 
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Inventions, Inc. 


By Patricia Carr, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, N.J. 


* Starred words refer to inventors and inventions. 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
a Ground one subject, 
‘ich may be drawn 
m History, Art, Sci- 
omy other held 

imum 


“ci 50 we. - hich 








at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
ond statement by student 
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that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grode. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers on page 39. 





. Inventor of sewing machine. 


5. Inventor of revolver. 
. In debt (past tense). 
. Persian poet, __..__ 
8. John Steinbeck’s story, 
T Named 
. Remote. 
. “______ each his own.” 


. Did lead. 


20. Invented law of electrical resis- 


tance. 


. Monday (abbr.). 


2. Famous play, Arsenic and Old 


. Noted opera singer, 
riman. 


. Invention of hypodermic needle 
might have been inspired by the 


_____. Of a snake. 
. Solitary. 
. Someone 
deficiency 
3. On top of. 
. Inventor of telegraph. 
. Not well. 
American soldier (slang). 
. Small child. 
. Unhappy. 


afflicted with 
in intelligence. 


. Large Asiatic ox. 


_ Whitney invented cot- 


ton gin. 
. Nickname of 
tronics field, 
. Not off, but 


inventor 


E. H. 


Khayyam. 
A Model 


Mer- 


extreme 


in eleo- 
Armstrong. 
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. Invented rotary printing press. 
. Airplane co-inventor (initials). 
3. Famous 


best-seller by Charles 
Lindbergh about his trans-Atlantio 
flight. 


4. Inventor of electric light. 


». Walter Lippmann writes one. 
. Opticalman in U. S. Navy 
. Sixth note of musical scale. 


(abbr.). 


Attempt. 


. Machine for grinding. 


2. First doctor to use ether as anes- 


. Next degree after B.A. 


thetic was Crawford W. 


. Boston had a party over it in 


1778. 


. There’s one between England and 


France. 


. One of the 16 Tennessee Ernie 


was recently singing about. 


. Our national capital is there 


(abbr.). 
(abbr.). 


25. Lots of energy (slang). 
26. Outside edge. 
28. Work. 


29. Old Testament 
. Immediately. 
2. Man’s best friend. 

3. Greek goddess of the rainbow. 
4. Old Saxon (abbr.). 


CO® @® & & 


~ 


(abbr.). 


Take care of. 


3. Used in pens. 

. Confederate general. 
3. Movie, 
. Old English for you. 


Bad Day _ Black Rock. 


5. Paid public notice (abbr.). 


and behold! 


. Opposite of out. 





Following the 


i" 'i“Tops, don’t miss. i" Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


MiMi“ THE KING AND I. (20th 
Cent.-Fox. Produced by Charles 
Brackett. Directed by Walter Lang.) 


The latest of the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical plays to reach the 
screen is the most successful of all. 
Lavishly produced, with gorgeous set- 
tings and “costumes and a top-notch 
cast, it is a regal feast whipped up by 
experts. As the prim mid-Victorian 
schoolmarm who arrives in Siam to 
teach the king’s large assortment of 
and wives, Deborah Kerr is 
utterly charming. And Yul Brynner 
repeats on the screen his dashing por- 
trait of the King of Siam that brought 
on the stage. He is a man 
a passion for progress 
own semi-barbaric tradition. 
The mflict has been expressed in 
some of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
haunting tunes, and the winningly 

Oriental dance adaptation of 
The Small House of Uncle Thomas 
better known as Uncle Tom’s Cabin) 
provides one of the real high-points of 
the entertainment year. 


children 


him fame 


torn between 


und his 


most 


nalve 


i" HIGH SOCIETY. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Sol C. Siegel. Directed by 
Charles Walters.) 


What 


glimpse 


is probably our last movie 
of Princess Grace Kelly is not, 
unfortunately, her » most memorable 
performance. Thin and taut, she often 
seems to be giving an amateurish imi- 
tation of Katharine Hepburn. This is 
too surprising since High Society 
is actually a re-make with music of one 
of Hepburn’s most successful comedies, 


not 


The Philadelphia Story. Grace plays a | 
society girl on the verge of a second | 


marriage. Bing Crosby, her song-writ- 
ing ex-husband, still hopes she'll change 
Frank Sinatra and Celeste 
Holm are a pair of wise-cracking re- 
porters on Bing’s side. Louis 
strong is along just for the ride—and to 
help all of his co-stars punch across 
ten of Cole Porter's most singable mel- 
odies. Among the tunes you'll be hear- 
ing most are You’re Sensational, Well, 
Did You Evah? and High Society. 


her mind. 


1“ i" WALK THE PROUD LAND. 
(Universal. Produced by Aaron Ro- 
senberg. Directed by Jesse Hibbs.) 


Audie Murphy, quiet and clear-eyed, 
plays ay unusual role in this off-beat 





Arm- | 





Western. it is a biography based on the 
life of John P. Clum, one of the United 
States’ greatest Indian agents. It was 
Clum’s assignment to assure justice and 
fair treatment to the Apaches who had 
accepted the government's plan of In- 
dian reservations back in the 1870's. 
Both the Army and civil authorities are 
dismayed by his peaceable methods, 
but when Clum finally brings in the 
mighty Geronimo they are ready to 
concede that there might be some 
merit to his madness. History is a bit 
scrambled, but the main facts about 
man are here—and 


this extraordinary 
worth knowing. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don't miss. ii“ Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D) ; Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y): Western— (W) 


Comedy—(C) 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Moby Dick (D); The Great Loco- 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Rich- 
ard III (D); Oklahoma! (M); The Brave 
One (D); The Solid Gold Cadillac C); 
Lust for Life (D); Attack(D). 
1"1Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
The Phantom Horse (D). 
“The Ambassador's 
Edge of Hell (D). 


“The First Traveling Saleslady 


Daughter - (C); 


(M); 





‘mur 


gar 


SITTING 


While the City Sleeps (D). 


PRET LY 


with a new Remington Quiet-riter portable 


Tests show that students who use 
typewriters get up to 38% higher 
grades. Why not give yourself this 
advantage in the school year just 
beginning? But, before you buy, 
make sure that you see the new 
Remington Quiet-riter, the modern 
portable that gives you more for 
your money in typing ease and | con- 
venience .. . in appearance... and 
in durability! 

No other portable is easier to 
buy—$1 a week pays for the Quiet- 
riter! See your Dealer about these 
terms and down payment, if any. 


Choose your Quiet-riter in any 
of these handsome decorator colors 
— Desert Sage, Mist Green, White 
Sand or French Gray. Elegant lug- 
gage-type carrying case and touch 
typing instruction book included! 
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Remington. tare. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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the Teen Age Book Club. Hi 


As a Teen Age Book Club member, you get your 
choice of 16 terrific books each month—PLUS a free 
book for every four books you buy! 

Also, each month every TAB member gets a free 
personal copy of TAB NEWS, the colorful 4- -page 
publication that announces and describes the 16 new 
book selections. 

If you'd like to be a member of the Teen Age Book 
Club—and get more fun out of reading—fill out the 
coupon to the right and give it to your “teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 


> | ROBOT 
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# Bob Hope's & 
own Story 
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HAND THIS COUPON TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to TAB Club and start my own 
collection of books. Please send for the How to 
Start a Teen Age Book Club Kit as shown on page 
8-T of your Scholastic Teacher edition of this 
magazine. 





Signed 


ow many have you read? 





Foreign Tongue 


Two elderly American ladies were 
journeying across Canada for the first 
time. In the West, the train stopped in 
a large station and they got out for a 
walk. Meeting a man on the platform, 
one, asked, “What place is this?” The 
man said, “Saskatoon, Saskatchewan.” 
The lady, thrilled, turned-to her com- 
panion and whispered, “They don’t 


speak English here!” 
Kablegrem 


Long Trip 
A tourist stopped his car on the road 
and asked a country boy how far it was 
to Smithville. 
The boy replied, “It’s 24,999 miles 
the way you're goin’, but if you turn 


around, it isn’t but four.” 
Balance Sheet 


How Truel 


One of the heaviest loads you can 


carry is a bundle of bad habits. 
MoCal) Spirit 


Large Order 

“Now,” said the architect, “suppose 
you give me a general idea of the style 
of home you want.” 

“Well, I think—” the husband began, 
but his wife interrupted him. 

“We're not particular,” she said, “but 
we want something to go with a door- 
knocker I picked up last summer in 


Vermont.” 
McCall Spirit 


True Enough 


Professor: “Can you tell me anything 
about the great chemists of the 17th 
century?” 


Student: “They are all dead, sir.” 


The Balance Sheet 


Jackpot Question 
Baby Sitter: “Everything went fine, 
Mrs. Evarts. Judy drank al] her milk, 
Tommy went to bed without a peep 
and, oh yes, a quiz show called. I won 


$10,000.” 
McCall Spirit 


Bargain 
1d college jalopy puffed up and 
a rattling halt at the turnpike 
“Twenty-five cents,” said the 


The 
came to 
tollhouss 
tollkeeper. 


“Sold!” cried the student. 


Illinois Shaft 


How Come? 
Doctor: “That pain in your leg is 
caused by old age.” 
Grandpa: “Nonsense. The other leg 


is the same age and doesn’t hurt a bit.” 
Pensacola Gosport 


In Other Words 

The teacher wrote the following sen- 
tence on the blackboard and asked her 
pupils to paraphrase it: 

“He was bent on seeing her.” 

Littie Willie turned in this para- 
phrase: 

“The sight of her doubled him up.” 


Home Folks 


Strict Diet 


A visitor asked the sword swallower 
to demonstrate his art. He picked up 
some pins and needles and swallowed 
them. 

“But,” protested the visitor, 
aren't swords.” 

I know,” was the reply, “but I’m on 
a diet.” 


“those 


Wall Street Journa) 








SWAP." 


Everybody's doing it! 
conan seyeheuny 
otos Mm. rom your 
favorite snapshot or portrait! 
or Super-Speed service, 
send 25c extra 
Send picture and money to: 
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STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


from practicing professionals at outstanding non- 

prot « school. Accredited. Instruction in advertising design, 
lustration, painting, product design, packaging, story illus 
tration, lettering, graphic design, industrial design, fashion 
illustration, automotive design, photography. Academic sub- 
jects included. 4-year courses lead to degree. Coed. 700 
students. 25th year. Catalog. New terms Feb.. June. Sept 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
ward W. Adams, Director 
5353 West Third st. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Sell NEW STYLE Greeting Cords 
New 
ebtign ttt’ thao 


ertente amazing valuc = 

7 ay —n B-~d 
unused commemorative collection only 
TRA ed 


“Ra "Sarde ail inh box to <4 box 
| OOK e: 5¢ with approvas. EX ! Unit 
Nations stamps used on all on mali 
yY. 7 


SUNLITE, Box 1259D, Grand Central Sta., 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 





Pre. 
bon 
New England art ty gy 


Werth Adlagten 988-A , Mass. 


Five complete mint sets plus colourful 





Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
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the name to remember in 


ee 
FLUTES and PICCOLOS » 
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Dealers Everywhere 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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when you want GUMMED Se ceteeeceseens 
STARS and INDEX TABS 


Se oe are 





When 


the “Barbary Coast Four” get in the groove, the har- 
ny they make is as pleasing as their smart Arrow Shirts. The 


ow Glen, featuring comfortable spread points. 


loaded with style and are available in | 
' 


1 polka dots. And, they’re “Sanforized”’-labeled, 
hable. Grad sizes, $ 3.953 J umor, $3 50. 
up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW — 
Shirts and Ties 





